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Into  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 


In  a  fitting  postscript  to  its  Centennial  observance  of  1980, 
Presbyterian  College  now  enters  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places. 

Eight  buildings  and  several  faculty  homes  are  included  in 
the  PC  part  of  the  Thornwell-Presbyterian  College  Historic 
District  officially  designated  in  March  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  is  the  official 
list  of  historic  properties  recognized  by  the  Federal 
Government  as  worthy  of  preservation  for  their  significance 
in  American  history,  architecture,  archeology,  engineering 
and  culture.  It  is  part  of  a  national  policy  "to  coordinate  and 
support  public  and  private  efforts  to  identify,  evaluate  and 
protect  our  cultural  and  national  resources"  under 
provisions  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of 
1966. 

The  Thornwell-Presbyterian  College  Historic  District 


comprises  the  historic  cores  of  the  college  and  Thornwell 
Home  for  Children,  together  with  adjacent  residential 
streets  that  connect  the  two  institutions.  Although  the  oldest 
structure  in  the  district  dates  from  ca.  1850,  most  of  the 
buildings  were  constructed  in  the  late  19th  and  early  20th 
century,  with  the  emergence  of  the  college  and  orphanage. 
PC's  area  is  united  around  a  central  plaza,  according  to  the 
campus  plan  drawn  in  1912  by  New  York  City  landscape 
engineer  Charles  W.  Leavitt,  Jr.  Because  the  plan  has  been 
followed  in  campus  development,  the  newer,  non-historic 
buildings  fit  in  compatibly  with  the  old  ones. 

Also  pointed  out  in  the  Register's  inventory  summary  is 
the  historical  unity  of  the  district  through  Dr.  William 
Plumer  Jacobs,  who  founded  both  institutions  as  centers  of 
education  and  humanitarianism:  Thornwell  Orphanage  in 
1875  and  Presbyterian  College  in  1880. 

The  dominant  architectural  style  of  the  PC  buildings  is 
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Jacobs  Hall,  with  its  colossal  Ionic  portico  and  paired  columns, 
first  served  as  a  combination  science  building,  library  and  gym. 


Its  central  hemispherical  dome 
makes  Neville  Hall  the  dominant 
focal  point  of  the  PC  campus. 


Laurens  Hall,  early  gift  of  the 
Laurens  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
features  four  Ionic  pilasters. 


The  President's  Home,  featuring  a  two-story  hexastyle 
Tuscan  portico,  was  built  in  1 9 1 6  as  a  plantation  house. 
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Official  designation  of  Thornwell-Presbyterian  College 
Historic  District  seeks  to  identify  and  protect  the  core 
of  old  buildings  as  a  cultural  resource  of  the  nation. 


Georgian  Revival,  with  Ionic  portico  supported  by  large 
columns. 

A  central  hemispherical  dome  crowning  Neville  Hall 
(1907)  makes  this  building  the  focal  point  of  the  campus. 
Among  the  other  historic  structures  in  the  college  listings 
are:  Doyle  Building,  erected  in  1891  as  Alumni  Hall  and 
brick-veneered  in  1942;  Laurens  Hall.  1908;  Spencer 
Dormitory,  1912;  Jacobs  Hall,  1915;  President's  Home, 
1916;  and  a  frame,  weatherboarded  home  constructed 
around  1900.  A  frame  lattice-work  tower  houses  the 
symbolic  college  bell  that  dates  back  to  1880. 

Oldest  of  the  district  buildings  is  the  R.N.S.  Young  house 
directly  across  Broad  street  from  the  PC  plaza.  This 
weatherboarded  upcountry  farmhouse  was  built  around 
1850.  Thorn  well's  campus  of  stone  construction  has  several 
structures  erected  before  the  turn  of  the  century.  Its  oldest, 
the  Home  of  Peace,  went  up  in  1875. 


First  erected  in  1891  as  Alumni  Hall  dormitory  (top  photo), 
this  building  was  remodeled  in  1942  into  Doyle  Infirmary. 
It  now  serves  as  overflow  housing  for  men. 


A  central  projecting  tetrastyle  Ionic  portico  dominates  the  facade 
of  Spencer  Hall,  built  in  1912  and  still  used  as  a  men's  dorm. 


Robert  E.  Coleman 

Dr.  Mary  Boney  Sheats 

Brig.  Gen.  Christian  Patte  '56 


Coleman  to  address  a  record  207  graduates 


Commencement  brings  to  its  stage 
this  year  a  record  207  graduating 
seniors  and  three  individuals  of  singular 
note:  a  prominent  textile  executive,  an 
alumnus  general  and  a  woman  leader  in 
Christian  higher  education. 

These  three  will  join  in  honoring  the 
graduates  and  will  in  turn  receive  their  own 
special  honorary  degree  citations  in  the  day- 
long exercises  of  May  9. 

Robert  E.  Coleman  of  Greenville, 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Riegel  Textile  Corporation,  will 
deliver  the  Commencement  address  after 
donning  his  doctor  of  humanities  hood. 

Dr.  Mary  Boney  Sheats,  widely  respected 
for  her  work  as  professor  of  Bible  and 
religion  at  Agnes  Scott  College  and  for  other 
service,  will  receive  an  honorary  doctor  of 
letters  degree.  She  also  will  preach  the  bac- 
calaureate sermon — the  first  woman  to 
handle  this  particular  assignment  at  a  PC 
Commencement. 

The  third  honorary  degree — a  doctor  of 
humanities — will  go  to  Brigadier  General 
Christian  Patte  '56,  distinguished  alumnus 
presently  serving  as  military  attach^  at  the 
United  States  Embassy  in  Paris.  While  on 
campus  that  day,  he  will  participate  in  the 
ceremony  commissioning  ROTC  graduates 
as  Army  reserve  officers. 

The  full  day  of  activity  will  start  with 
that  commissioning  ceremony  at  9  a.m.  in 
Thomason  Library  Auditorium.  Bacca- 
laureate services  are  scheduled  for  I0:30a.m. 
in  Belk  Auditorium.  Then,  after  lunch  and 
the  2  p.m.  senior  reception,  the  final  exer- 
cises will  begin  at  4:15  p.m.  in  the  larger 
environs  of  Templeton  Physical  Education 
Center  instead  of  Belk  Auditorium.  Presi- 
dent Kenneth  B.  Orr  will  preside  over  this 
occasion  and  will  be  assisted  by  trustee 
chairman  Robert  M.  Vance  in  the  presen- 
tation of  baccalaureate  and  honorary 
degrees. 

Bob  Coleman,  a  Presbyterian  elder,  is 
being  cited  for  his  strong  leadership  in 
industry.  As  president  of  the  American 
Textile  Manufacturers  Institute  for  the 
past  year,  he  has  been  a  prominent  national 
spokesman  for  this  vital  segment  of  South- 
ern business.  Earlier,  he  served  a  year 
(1976-77)  as  president  of  the  South  Carolina 
Textile  Manufacturers  Association. 

Coleman's  career  in  the  field  now  spans 
32  years,  the  last  27  with  Riegel.  He  first 
joined   the   firm   in    1955  and   within  ten 


years  was  president  of  Riegel  Textile  Sales 
Company.  He  rose  to  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  Riegel  Textile  Corpo- 
ration in  1973  before  assuming  his  present 
position  two  years  later.  A  native  of  Green- 
ville, he  is  a  Marine  Corps  veteran  of  World 
War  II  and  1950  graduate  of  North  Carolina 
State  University.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Jane  Williams  of  West  Point,  Ga.,  and  they 
have  two  daughters  and  a  son. 

Mary  Boney  Sheats  has  taught  religion 
at  Agnes  Scott  since  1949  and  served  one 
nine-year  tenure  (1970-79)  as  department 
chairman.  In  addition  to  her  effective 
classroom  work,  she  has  published  a  num- 
ber of  studies,  articles  and  devotionals  in 
religious  publications.  She  also  has  served 
on  the  governing  board  of  directors  of 
Columbia  Theological  Seminary  and  as  an 
elder  of  her  local  Presbyterian  church.  Prior 
to  joining  the  Agnes  Scott  faculty,  she  spent 
ten  years  as  a  director  of  Christian  education 
at  Presbyterian  churches  in  Knoxville, 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and  Atlanta. 

A  Wallace,  N.  C,  native.  Dr.  Sheats 
earned  her  BA  degree  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro,  her  MA 
from  Emory  University  and  her  PhD  from 
Columbia  University.  She  has  done  post- 
doctoral study  at  Oxford  University  and 
is  the  recipient  of  an  honorary  degree  from 
Austin  College,  Her  husband  is  Francois 
Llewellyn  Sheats. 


Brigadier  General  Christian  Patte— one 
of  the  Army's  youngest  generals  at  46 — is 
completing  his  second  year  as  the  top  mili- 
tary representative  in  the  important  Paris 
embassy.  He  went  there  from  a  Pentagon 
staff  assignment  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  in  a  career  that  has  moved  swiftly 
through  the  Army  ranks. 

After  earning  his  BS  degree  in  physics 
and  mathematics  at  Presbyterian  College  in 
1956,  Patte  spent  three  years  with  the  101st 
Airborne  Division.  Subsequently,  he  served 
in  Europe  on  three  separate  tours,  in  Viet- 
nam and  in  Pentagon  management  and 
planning.  He  was  director  of  professional 
development  at  the  Army  Ordnance  Center 
and  School  (1974-76)  and  later  deputy 
commander  of  the  2nd  Support  Command 
(Corps)  in  Germany  until  returning  for  his 
most  recent  Pentagon  assignment. 

Chris  Patte  holds  a  MS  degree  from 
the  University  of  Alabama  and  has  attended 
various  service  schools,  including  the 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  and 
the  Naval  War  College.  He  also  holds 
numerous  decorations  for  distinguished 
performance  of  duty.  A  native  of  Switzer- 
land, he  came  as  a  nine-year-old  with  his 
parents  to  the  United  States  and  to  Clinton 
when  father  Edouard  Patte  joined  the  PC 
faculty.  Chris  Patte  and  his  wife — the  for- 
mer Rebecca  Price  of  Florence — have  a 
daughter  and  two  sons. 
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James  A.  Chapman.  Jr. 


William  Plumer  Jacobs  Society 

TTie  William  Plumer  Jacobs  Society,  established  to  recognize  and 
honor  major  donors,  will  hold  its  inaugural  dinner  on  May  8  with 
Spartanburg  industrialist  James  A.  Chapman,  Jr.,  as  the  main 
speaker. 

Society  membership  is  composed  of  those  individuals,  founda- 
tions and  corporations  who  have  contributed  at  least  $100,000  to 
Presbyterian  College  or  have  written  commitments  involving  that 
amount.  TTie  organization,  named  for  the  dedicated  Clinton  minister 
who  founded  PC  in  1880,  has  designated  the  Saturday  evening 
prior  to  Commencement  exercises  on  Sunday  as  the  time  for  its 
annual  dinner. 

President  Kenneth  B.  Orr  said  the  William  Plumer  Jacobs  Society 
"enables  the  college  to  maintain  a  continuing  relationship  with 
those  supporters  who  make  substantial  gifts  to  further  the  ex- 
cellence of  PC." 

Speaker  Jim  Chapman  is  chief  executive  officer  of  Inman  Mills,  a 
leader  in  the  textile  industry  and  in  civic  and  church  affairs.  He 
previously  served  as  chairman  of  the  PC  board  of  trustees. 


Total  cost  of  $6,250  next  year: 


Fees  increase  on  the  rising  budget  tide 


Inevitably,  budgets  and  fees  are  going  up 
again  next  year.  But  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege holds  the  hne  tighter  than  most  of  the 
better  private  institutions. 

At  its  March  meeting,  the  board  of  trus- 
tees adopted  a  tentative  budget  of  $7.7 
million,  raised  fees  to  $6,250  (for  tuition, 
room  and  board)  and  approved  a  new  long- 
range  plan.  Present  cost  for  a  resident 
student  to  attend  the  nine -month  1981-82 
session  amounts  to  $5,540. 

The  new  budget,  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
starting  in  July,  compares  to  the  current 
one  of  $7.1  million.  It  will  be  reappraised 
by  the  board  in  November  for  possible  re- 
adjustments based  on  student  enrollment 
and  other  data. 

President  Kenneth  B.  Orr  said  college 
officials  are  concerned  over  having  to  in- 
crease the  charges  for  next  year  but  had  no 
alternative  in  the  face  of  mounting  costs. 
He  added: 

"We  simply  must  provide  more  adequate 
faculty  salaries.  And  we  also  face  larger 
energy  bills  resulting  from  a  25  percent 
escalation  of  natural  gas  and  electricity  rates 
as  well  as  increases  in  postage  and  telephone 
rates." 

He  pointed  out  the  new  fee  total  is  below 
that  of  most  Presbyterian-related  schools 
and  well  under  the  costs  of  many  other 
private  colleges  and  universities  (see  box).  It 
is  in  line  with  charges  projected  by  1 1  other 
private  colleges  in  South  Carolina — where 
the  average  annual  fee  will  be  $6,200. 

Dr.  Orr  emphasized  that  additional  funds 
are  being  placed  in  the  PC  financial  aid 
program  to  help  students  who  may  be  ad- 
versely affected.  He  said; 

"As  in  the  past,  we  will  endeavor  to  meet 


Fees  at  other  colleges 

Fees  are  going  up  everywhere  in  the 
face  of  mounting  costs.  By  way  of 
comparison,  listed  below  are  the 
1982-83  totals  for  a  cross-section  of 
other  private  colleges  which  may  be 
of  interest  to  readers. 

Princeton $11,468 

Duke 9,530 

Emory 8,880 

Southwestern-Memphis  7,775 

Hampden-Sydney 7,580 

Davidson 7,500 

Converse   6,990 

Furman   6,948 

Wofford 6,595 

Erskine 6, 1 50 

Newberry 5,950 


the  real  needs  of  all  presently  enrolled  stu- 
dents as  well  as  the  needs  of  those  qualified 
applicants  who  want  to  attend  Presbyterian 
College.  Our  financial  aid  officer  stands 
ready  to  provide  whatever  assistance  he  can." 

Under  the  new  fee  structure  effective  with 
the  start  of  the  1982-83  session  next  fall, 
the  $6,250  figure  covers  the  full  cost  of  a 
residential  student  for  both  semesters.  It 
includes  the  following  items:  tuition — 
$3,905;  room— $870;  meals— $1,155;  and 
general  fee — $320.  The  yearly  cost  for  a 
"day"  student  will  be  $4,225. 

The  new  long-range  plan — successor  to 


the  25-year  program  of  1955-80 — offers 
carefully  drafted  objectives  and  projections 
to  guide  PC  as  it  moves  through  the  last 
decades  of  the  20th  century.  Bearing  the 
title  "Educating  for  Excellence,"  it  empha- 
sizes the  college's  continuing  commitment  to 
Christian  service  and  to  the  highest 
standards  of  quahty  in  academics  and  in 
related  programs. 

This  planning  document  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  year-long  efforts  by  a  special  faculty- 
staff-student  committee.  It  incorporates 
views  of  all  the  campus  community  and  of 
board  members  and  alumni  leaders. 


Charleston  Presbytery  nears  $400,000  goal 


Charleston  Presbytery  now  stands  at  $345,- 
000  in  quest  of  its  $400,000  goal  for  Presby- 
terian College  and  Columbia  Theological 
Seminary. 

It  is  a  pleasing  response  to  the  joint 
drive  that  began  last  January  with  the  aim 
to  provide  $200,000  each  for  PC  and  the 
seminary.  Officials  expressed  confidence  the 
objective  can  be  met  in  the  campaign  sched- 
uled to  continue  its  active  phase  through 
May. 

Advanced  special  gifts,  including  a  major 
anonymous  contribution,  and  the  commit- 
ments of  nine  churches  account  for  most  of 
the  funds  raised  as  of  early-April. 

The  First  Scots  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Charleston  leads  with  its  $100,000  sub- 
scription. The  other  eight  Presbyterian 
congregations  already  on  record  are:  Hilton 
Head  Island  Church     $51,000;  Orangeburg 


First  Church  —  $30,000;  Summerville 
Church— $29,115;  Westminster  Church— 
$27,360;  Beaufort  First  Church— $25,000; 
James  Island  Church— $10,976;  Moncks 
Corner  Church— $10,000;  and  Edisto  Island 
Church— $1,500. 

The  individual  donor  who  prefers  to 
remain  anonymous  has  pledged  $50,000. 

The  presbytery  campaign  leaders  are:  Dr. 
J.  Phillips  Noble,  minister  of  the  First  Scots 
Church,  ministerial  chairman;  J.  Sidney 
Query,  Mount  Pleasant  businessman,  lay 
chairman;  and  alumnus  Powell  A.  Eraser '41 
of  Hilton  Head  Island,  former  King  College 
president,  special  gifts  chairman. 

PC  will  use  its  share  of  campaign  receipts 
for  scholarship  endowment  ($100,000),  en- 
dowment for  faculty  development  ($50,000) 
and  the  Springs  Student  Activity  Center 
fund  ($50,000). 


Don't  let  PCs  sticker  price  scare  you 

Presbyterian  College  tries  to  meet  the  real  financial  need  of  every  qualified  applicant. 
College  officials  direct  this  promise  to  high  school  students  interested  in  PC  and  add 
these  words: 

"Do  not  let  the  somewhat  higher  price  tag  of  a  fine  private  school  prevent  you  from 
applying  here.  If  you  need  assistance,  our  comprehensive  aid  program  is  designed  to  help 
you  afford  a  Presbyterian  College  education." 

For  example,  students  this  session  have  received  approximately  $2  million  from  a 
variety  of  sources  that  include  the  college  aid  program  (about  one-fourth  of  the  total), 
federal  and  state  programs  and  private  sources.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  student  body 
receive  some  form  of  assistance.  Although  federal  funding  of  Pell,  work-study  and  guaranteed 
loan  programs  is  being  reduced,  the  impact  here  is  not  expected  to  be  great. 

PC  each  year  offers  a  number  of  grants  based  on  academic  merit — topped  by  the  full- 
cost,  four-year  Quattlebaum  Honor  Scholarships.  Other  aid  opportunities  take  the  form  of 
leadership  grants,  assistance  to  athletes  and  a  variety  of  special  scholarships  as  well  as  the 
work-study  and  loan  program. 

Financial  aid  director  John  P.  Daniluk  urges  parents  and  students  to  give  the  PC 
program  a  chance  before  looking  elsewhere.  He  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
candidates  in  trying  to  meet  their  individual  needs  through  the  many  aid  sources  available. 


Centennial  history  V: 


Dramatic  change  of  the  Weersing  years  found  Presbyterian  College 

accelerating  development  of  facilities,  faculty  and  program 
as  student  unrest  swept  the  nation  and  touched  this  campus,  too. 

Times  of  progress  and  protest 

By  Ben  Hay  Hammet 


During  the  1 6-year  administration  of  Marc  C.  Weersing, 
much  change  came  to  Presbyterian  College  in 
perhaps  the  most  unusual  period  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can education. 

The  momentum  generated  by  Marshall  Brown's  presi- 
dential era  now  accelerated  dramatically.  The  1963-79 
Weersing  years  saw  both  student  body  and  faculty  almost 
double  in  size.  Curriculum  additions  enhanced  the  academic 
program.  Eight  major  new  buildings  were  erected  as  total 
assets  increased  by  almost  400  percent. 

Full  coeducation  brought  women  in  numbers  and  a 
different  perspective  to  the  entire  campus  scene. 

College  governance  also  shifted  direction  to  more  open 
participation.  Faculty  and  students  gained  an  official 
voice,  and  trustees  themselves  created  more  effective 
procedures  for  board  decision-making. 

Before  the  era  ended,  governments  outside  the  campus 
became  more  deeply  involved  with  PC  and  other  private 
colleges.  South  Carolina  legislators  introduced  the  Tuition 
Grants  program  of  student  aid.  The  Federal  government 
expanded  its  varied  assortment  of  grants  for  students, 
programs  and  construction — and  issued  regulations  that 
demanded  pledges  of  compliance  on  pertinent  issues  of 
the  day. 

Nationally,  this  Vietnam  period  found  colleges  caught 


up  in  the  protest  movements  that  tore  at  the  very  fabric 
of  higher  education.  In  its  position  on  the  conser\ative 
Southern  fringe  of  the  national  furor,  Presbyterian  College 
experienced  only  mild  repercussions.  The  protests  that 
did  occur  here  generally  centered  around  local  campus 
issues.  Even  tempers  usually  prevailed  and  eventually 
resolved  most  problems  with  positive  results. 

Marc  Weersing,  at  age  49.  came  to  the  PC  presidency 
at  the  peak  of  his  career  as  a  minister  respected  throughout 
the  Presbyterian  Church  US.  He  had  been  pastor  of  the 
influential  Spartanburg  First  Church  (South  Carolina's 
largest  Presbyterian  congregation  with  1,400  members) 
for  the  past  seven  years  after  earlier  pastorates  in  Missis- 
sippi and  Georgia.  His  other  credentials  included  degrees 
from  Calvin  College  and  Calvin  Theological  Seminary  (in 
his  native  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.),  a  master  of  theology  from 
Columbia  Seminary  in  Decatur,  Ga.,  and  seven  years  as  a 
PC  trustee. 

His  wife,  the  former  Jean  Barry  Adams  of  Charlotte, 
complemented  his  work  with  gracious  hospitality  as 
college  first  lady  and  with  diligent  service  in  church  affairs. 
A  daughter  and  son  completed  the  family  circle. 

President  Weersing  handled  his  office  with  a  degree 
of  style  and  eloquence  that  strengthened  church  relation- 
ships and  united  many  constituencies  behind  the  college. 


The  east  plaza  began  forming  in  1965  with 
the  erection  of  the  three  buildings  shown 
in  the  foreground.  Reading  clockwise  from 
the  far  left:  Clinton  Hall,  Richardson 
Hall  of  Science  and  Greenville  Dining  Hall. 


He  became  a  tireless  ambassador,  frequent  preacher  and 
effective  fund-raiser  in  extending  PC's  sphere  of  influence. 
Administratively,  Dr.  Weersing  seemed  to  have  a  big 
man's  aversion  (at  6  feet-6  inches)  to  "throwing  his  weight 
around."  He  delegated  authority  readily — with  more  staff 
available  than  earlier  presidents — and  often  approached 
decisions  with  a  moderator's  view.  In  seeking  consensus, 
he  tried  to  combine  tolerance  with  a  commitment  to 
preserve  tradition  values.  It  was  a  style  that  encouraged 
individual  initiative  and  weighed  dissenting  views,  some- 
times to  the  point  of  seeming  indecisive. 

As  to  be  expected,  not  every  decision  drew  universal 
applause:  some  wanted  more  action;  some,  less.  But 
Presbyterian  College  emerged  from  this  challenging 
period  in  its  strongest  position  ever. 

The  Weersing  years  saw  soaring  costs  as  well  as  soaring 
applications  in  a  time  of  heightened  aspirations.  If  the 
accelerated  pace  brought  some  indebtedness,  it  also  fueled 
remarkable  advancement  in  almost  every  area  of  campus 
life.  Out  of  the  mix  emerged  a  feeling  of  individual  and 
collective  vitality  ...  of  creative  tensions  ...  as  PC  went 
through  the  growing  pains  of  expanding  its  horizons  to 
become  a  recognized  force  in  Southern  education. 

When  Marc  Weersing  succeeded  the  retiring  Marshall 
W.  Brown  as  president  in  August,  1963,  he  brought  insights 
and  background  from  his  service  as  a  trustee.  He  wanted 
maximum  board  participation  and  immediately  began 
working  with  the  board  to  restructure  its  operation  for 
more  effective  functioning  through  committees.  Greater 
trustee  involvement  became  a  key  factor  in  the  remarkable 
progress  of  this  period.  The  board  chairmen  of  this  era 
were:  Robert  M.  Vance,  Clinton  banker-industrialist  (1963- 
67,  1978-present);  Atlanta  minister  Eugene  T.  Wilson  '25 
(1967-70);  James  A.  Chapman,  Jr.,  Spartanburg  textile 
manufacturer  (1970-73);  and  Atlanta  insurance  executive 
J.  Austin  Dilbeck  (1973-78). 

A  total  504  students  greeted  new  President  Weersing 
as  he  began  his  first  semester  here.  They  included  33 
women,  of  whom  ten  were  resident  students  living  in  the 
old  campus  home  known  as  Calvert  House.  PC  already 
was  committed  to  full  coeducation — as  soon  as  a  women's 
dormitory  could  be  added  to  the  campus  plant. 


The  cost  of  attending  Presbyterian  College  that  1963-64 
school  year  came  to  $1,395  for  room,  board,  tuition 
and  fees.  Of  course,  the  economy  then  had  not  begun  to  feel 
inflation's  bite:  salaries  averaged  just  $7,850  for  a  full 
professor  and  the  entire  student  aid  budget  totaled  only 
$118,000. 

Administrative  officers  at  the  time  of  transition  were: 
Dr.  Joseph  M.  Gettys,  academic  dean  since  1962  and 
religion  professor  for  six  years  before  that;  A.  J.  Thackston, 
dean  of  students  completing  his  seventh  year  in  that  posi- 
tion; G.  Edward  Campbell  '50,  business  manager  and 
treasurer,  whose  PC  affiliation  dated  back  to  1950;  and 
Ben  Hay  Hammet  '43,  director  of  alumni  and  public 
relations  with  14  years  of  service  already  under  his  belt. 

Other  members  of  the  small  staff  included:  Mrs.  Roslyn 
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C.  Martin,  assistant  then  registrar  since  1950;  Marian  A. 
Burts,  librarian  since  1945;  Mrs.  Mildred  B.  Bowers,  dining 
hall  assistant  then  director  since  1954;  and  O.  F.  Beaty,  plant 
superintendent  since  1948. 

Over  in  the  athletic  department,  Cally  Gault  '48  had 
just  arrived  the  previous  spring  to  begin  his  tenure  as 
athletic  director  and  head  football  coach.  Another  alumnus. 
Billy  Tiller  '55,  was  chief  assistant. 

Among  the  29  full-time  professors  in  the  classrooms 
of  that  day  were  these  20  whose  service  would  span  a 
number  of  years: 

Richard  O.  Adams,  Spanish  (1950-81);  Kenneth  N. 
Baker,  business  administration  chairman  (1936-68);  Paul 
E.  Campbell,  mathematics  (1961 -present);  William  S. 
Cannon,  mathematics  ( 1957-present);  Dr.  K.  Nolon  Carter, 
chemistry  chairman  (1951 -present);  Dr.  George  W.  Clark, 
history  (1956-65);  Aurel  M.  Erwin,  French  (1954-77); 
Dr.  T.  Layton  Fraser,  religion  chairman  (1947-66);  John  S. 
Glover,  modern  foreign  languages  chairman  (1947-75); 
Earl  B.  Halsall,  political  science  (1958-76);  Dr.  Lewis  S. 
Hay,  religion  professor,  then  chairman  (1955-present); 
Dr.  Randolph  B.  Huff,  chemistry  (1962-present);  S.  Allen 
King,  English  (1959-present);  S.  Taylor  Martin,  mathe- 
matics (1953-78);  Dr.  David  R.  Moorefield,  philosophy 
and  sociology  (1962-present);  Dr.  Edouard  Patte,  sociology 
chairman  and  robed  choir  (1947-66);  Dr.  Neal  B.  Prater, 
English  chairman  (1960-present);  Thomas  A.  Stallworth, 
religion  (1959-present);  Dr.  Alexander  B.  Stump,  biology 
chairman  (1947-72);  and  Dr.  Neill  G.  Whitelaw,  physics 
chairman  (1935-68). 

Two  special  events  stood  out  on  the  calendar  of 
Weersing's  first  year  in  office.  That  spring,  PC  held  its  first 
big  presidential  inauguration,  with  hundreds  of  alumni 
and  friends  joining  scores  of  church  and  educational 
delegates  for  the  formal  installation  of  Marc  Calvin 
Weersing  as  14th  president  of  Presbyterian  College.  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  President  Frank  Rose  gave  the  main 
address  in  Belk  Auditorium.  And  500  special  guests  at- 
tended the  seated  luncheon  in  Leroy  Springs  Gymnasium. 

Then,  in  mid-July,  1964,  a  ground-breaking  of  historic 
proportions  launched  the  construction  of  three  buildings 
simultaneously.  One  would  be  PC's  first  women's  dormi- 
tory. The  other  two:  a  new  dining  hall  and  a  science 
building  adequate  for  the  college's  notable  work  in  biology, 
chemistry  and  physics. 

Together  with  endowment,  these  buildings  had  been 
the  primary  objectives  of  the  South  Carolina  Synod's 
1962  drive.  It  had  successfully  raised  $1.9  million  at  the 


Ninety  young  ladies  and  a  housemother  opened  PCs  first  women's  dorm 

in  1965  as  full  coeducation  arrived  amid  the  skepticism  of  some  males. 


close  of  the  Brown  administration  (with  trustee  Weersing 
as  campaign  co-chairman).  When  construction  bids  ran 
higher  than  anticipated,  Clinton  raised  additional  funds 
to  underwrite  completely  the  $500,000  cost  of  Clinton 
Hall  dormitory.  It  would  provide  accommodations  for 
126  girls  and  a  housemother.  Greenville  County  friends 
chipped  in  more  resources  to  meet  the  $500,000  price  of 
Greenville  Dining  Hall,  with  its  cafeteria-style  capacity 
for  1,500  over  the  span  of  a  meal.  Earlier,  a  $326,522  federal 
grant  provided  the  final  amount  needed  to  pay  for  the  large 
three-story  science  building  that  cost  only  $850,000  then. 
It  would  have  etched  across  its  facade  "Richardson  Hall 
of  Science"  in  honor  of  H.  Smith  Richardson,  president 
of  the  Vick  Chemical  Company  (and  1937  honorary  degree 
recipient),  who  had  contributed  $150,000  through  his 
foundation. 

Now,  the  three  air-conditioned  structures  were  being 
added  to  form  an  east  plaza  in  the  back-campus  area 
previously  used  for  playing  fields.  The  old  Vetville  apart- 
ments, refuge  of  married  students  since  1946,  fell  to  make 
way  for  Richardson  Hall.  While  digging  the  foundations 
there,  workers  struck  underground  springs  that  required 
pilings  and  special  drainage  that  later  would  contribute 
water  to  a  small  campus  lake. 

With  Clinton  Hall  scheduled  for  completion  by  the 
fall  of  1965,  PC  officials  set  that  date  for  the  major  step 
to  full  coeducation.  Marion  Hill,  director  of  Christian 
education  at  the  Spartanburg  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
came  as  dean  of  women  a  year  ahead  to  help  plan  the 
transition.  She  would  remain  successfully  at  her  task  for 
the  next  16  years. 

Small  numbers  of  women  had  attended  PC  (mainly 
as  day  students)  almost  continuously  since  its  founding 
in  1880.  All  three  persons  making  up  the  first  graduating 
class  in  1883  were  women,  including  the  daughter  of 
Founder  William  P.  Jacobs.  Through  the  years,  however, 
the  campus  retained  its  strong  male  orientation.  A  few  girls 


came  from  out-of-town  in  the  1930's  and  '40's  to  room  in 
Clinton  homes  while  attending  PC,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  late  1950's  that  Presbyterian  made  the  decision  to 
become  truly  coeducational.  The  Calvert  House  provided 
limited  space  for  a  handful  of  residents  during  the  several 
years  before  the  dormitory.  Now,  with  the  building  actually 
under  construction,  PC  increased  its  resident  women  to 
35  for  the  1964-65  session  in  preparation  for  the  big  move 
to  Clinton  Hall  the  next  year. 

Ninety  young  ladies  and  a  housemother  became  the 
first  dormitory  occupants  in  an  atmosphere  of  mixed 
emotions  that  fall  of  1965.  It  was  an  exciting  step,  with  all 
of  the  anticipation  of  a  new  and  fuller  role  for  PC.  College 
officials  felt  a  certain  tension  about  the  responsibility, 
determined  that  the  program  get  off  to  a  good  start.  Many 
of  the  men  students  viewed  skeptically  the  prospects  of 
sharing  their  all-male  campus.  Women  also  were  a  little 
apprehensive  over  breaking  the  conventional  pattern,  but 
they  soon  relaxed  into  the  stride  of  things.  They  had  little 
enthusiasm,  however,  for  the  strict  curfews  and  dress  codes 
of  that  day — restrictions  not  imposed  upon  the  rather 
free-wheeling  men's  society. 

Dormitory  sign-out  was  part  of  the  women's  routine, 
with  curfews  set  for  12  midnight  Sunday  through  Thursday 
and  2  a.m.  on  Friday  and  Saturday.  Besides  limiting  the 
wearing  of  shorts,  their  dress  code  prohibited  slacks  in 
certain  places — including  the  dining  hall  on  weekends  and 
the  streets  of  Clinton. 

Full  coeducation  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  premier 
accomplishments  of  the  Weersing  administration.  The 
young  women  brought  beauty,  grace  and  talent  that 
transformed  the  campus.  Their  classroom  performance 
challenged  the  men,  and  the  curriculum  expanded  to 
meet  their  needs. 

A  fine  arts  department  was  started  in  1965  to  offer 
varied  activity  in  art,  drama  and  music — soon  leading  to 
a  fine  arts  major  and  a  major  in  applied  music.  Majors 


Jean  Barry  and  Marc  Weersing  join  Virginia 

and  Robert  Vance  at  the  welcoming  reception. 

Within  a  few  years,  women  arrived  in  lovely 

numbers  for  the  start  of  full  coeducation. 
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in  elementary  and  special  education  joined  the  secondary 
education  certification.  A  national  foundation  grant 
enabled  the  psychology  department  to  launch  the  nation's 
first  associate  guidance  counselor  program  to  train  sec- 
ondary school  counselors  at  the  undergraduate  level.  The 
change  also  brought  a  one-year  physical  activities  course 
requirement  for  all  women  students. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  new  approach,  Presbyterian  College 
added  four  full-time  women  professors  over  the  next  few 
years — and  three  of  them  eventually  rose  to  head  their 
departments.  Other  women  taught  in  part-time  capacities. 

In  his  responsibility  as  academic  dean  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Weersing  administration.  Dr.  Joe  Gettys  promoted 
academic  growth  along  traditional  lines  and  faculty 
expansion  to  handle  the  broader  curriculum  needs.  The 
faculty  gained  in  stability  and  in  professional  credentials. 
Among  the  additions  between  1963  and  1968,  for  example, 
14  professors  have  remained  to  the  present  day  (and  all 
except  one  have  doctoral  degrees).  These  individuals 
include: 


Ronald  D.  Burnside  (PhD,  Indiana  University)  arrived 
in  1963,  directly  after  completing  his  doctoral  work  in 
American  history,  and  two  years  later  became  chairman 
of  the  PC  history  department.  Claude  H.  Cooler  (PhD, 
Florida  State  University)  also  came  that  year  in  the  dual 
capacity  of  psychology  professor  and  Synod  guidance 
director.  He  soon  moved  full-time  into  teaching  and  the 
psychology  chairmanship. 

W.  Fred  Chapman,  Jr.  (PhD,  University  of  Florida), 
an  economist  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  award-winning  researcher  in  this  field,  came  to  PC 
in  1964  as  chairman  of  the  economics  and  business  adminis- 
tration department. 

Then  in  1965,  three  more  appeared  who  would  stay 
and  make  their  mark  here.  Charles  T.  Gaines  (later  DSM, 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York)  brought  ex- 
perience as  organist,  choirmaster  and  Illinois  Wesleyan  in- 
structor to  head  PC's  new  program  in  fine  arts.  Jack  R. 
Presseau  (PhD,  University  of  Pittsburgh),  an  ordained 
Presbyterian  minister,  joined  the  religion  department  to 
handle  its  offerings  in  Christian  education.  He  also  taught 
psychology  courses.  And  James  L.  Skinner  (PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  Arkansas)  came  from  two  years  of  Army  service 
to  begin  his  career  as  one  of  the  English  department  stars. 
Katherine  Giles  (1965-71)  did  not  stay,  but  she  contributed 
to  the  coeducational  conversion  by  installing  the  women's 
physical  activity  requirement. 

The  year  1967  proved  a  vintage  one  for  faculty:  Of  the 
ten  new  professors  entering  PC  classrooms  then,  eight 
would  remain  to  the  present  date.  Dorothy  P.  Brandt  (PhD, 
University  of  Texas)  brought  her  1 1  years  of  elementary 
teaching  experience  to  inaugurate  PC's  elementary  educa- 
tion program.  She  later  became  department  chairman. 
History  added  Charles  H.  Coker  (later  PhD,  University 
of  South  Carolina)  for  his  European  emphasis  and  David 
C.  Needham  (later  PhD,  University  of  Georgia)  for  his 
American  specialty — to  augment  Dr.  Burnside's  work. 


Biology  also  claimed  two:  Jane  P.  Holt,  arriving  here 
after  1 1  years  on  the  Catawba  College  faculty;  and  James 
D.  Stidham  (PhD,  University  of  Tennessee),  coming  off 
post-doctoral  work  in  marine  science  at  the  University 
of  Miami  and  a  teaching  stint  at  Maryville  College.  Both 
later  would  serve  time  as  biology  chairman.  Ted  L.  Hunter 
(later  PhD,  University  of  Georgia)  joined  the  sociology 
department — now  chairman — after  service  at  Savannah 
Country  Day  School  and  Armstrong  College.  Also  from 
the  independent  school  ranks,  from  LaPorte  in  Texas, 
came  Dale  O.  Rains  (later  PhD,  Baylor  University)  to  take 
on  the  budding  program  in  drama  and  speech.  And  from 
England's  Mandelay  College  faculty  came  Yvonne  Tapson 
(PhD,  University  of  Reading,  England)  to  add  an  inter- 
national flavor  to  her  French  classroom.  She  soon  became 
the  wife  of  PC's  Allen  King  and  would  succeed  John  Glover 
as  chairman  of  the  department  of  modern  foreign  languages. 

In  1964,  alumnus  Powell  A.  Eraser  '41  joined  the  staff 
as  development  director  replacing  James  M.  Oeland,  who 
had  retired  the  previous  year.  An  Army  colonel  with  23 
years  of  service  just  completed.  Eraser  brought  strong 
Presbyterian  connections  and  organizational  abilities  to 
his  PC  task.  He  worked  energetically  and  successfully  in 
this  position  for  the  next  five  years  before  leaving  in  1969 
to  become  president  of  King  College. 

Already  important  to  future  plans,  the  development 
function  now  called  for  greater  emphasis  on  the  raising 
of  capital  funds  for  plant  and  endowment.  Financial 
support  of  Presbyterian  College  leaped  forward  during 
this  time  as  more  and  more  individuals,  corporations  and 
foundations  got  behind  the  program. 

One  of  the  Southeast's  largest  foundations  (head- 
quartered in  Georgia)  made  a  $150,000  challenge  grant  in 
1964.  Even  more  significant  than  its  amount,  this  initial 
gift  started  a  relationship  that  continues  to  benefit  PC  right 
up  to  the  present  day.  Subsequent  challenge  grants  by  the 
foundation — which  insists  upon  anonymity — have  brought 
its  total  Presbyterian  College  subscription  to  $1  million 
and  stimulated  support  far  beyond  that  amount.  The 
college  also  began  drawing  response  from  other  large 
foundations;  Tull  and  Franklin  of  Atlanta,  Kresge  of 
Detroit,  Mary  Reynolds  Babcock  of  Winston-Salem,  Drey- 
fuss  of  New  York  and  later  the  great  Dana  Foundation  of 
Connecticut. 

By  1965,  a  tidal  wave  of  students  flowed  toward  the 
nation's  colleges.  The  numbers  seeking  to  enter  Presby- 
terian doubled  over  the  previous  year — a  happy  state 
except  for  trying  to  interpret  the  situation  to  alumni  whose 
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children  could  not  get  in.  And  forecasts  pointed  to  even 
more  applications  ahead. 

This  situation  gave  greater  impetus  to  PC  building 
plans.  The  Georgia  Synod  (in  1966)  began  its  EPIC  cam- 
paign to  provide  PC  with  SI. 5  million  for  a  new  men's 
dormitory  and  more  endowment.  It  was  a  joint  drive  to 
raise  a  total  $4  million  for  seven  agencies  supported  by 
that  body.  Besides  PC,  these  institutions  included  Co- 
lumbia Seminary.  Thornwell  Orphanage,  Rabun  Gap- 
Nacoochee  School,  Christian  education  centers  on  state 
campuses,  Atlanta  retirement  homes  and  the  Georgia 
Home  at  Montreal. 

Joint  drives  for  divergent  institutions  often  have  their 
problems  in  projecting  campaign  identity  and  unified 
thrust.  This  one  was  no  exception. 

EPIC  represented  the  Georgia  Synod's  most  ambitious 
fund-raising  project  and  its  first  drive  for  PC  since  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  campaign  of  1956.  Top  leadership  was 
provided  by  Charles  L.  Gowen  of  Atlanta  as  EPIC  general 
chairman  and  by  G.  Lamar  Westcott  of  Dalton,  Gerry  H. 
Achenbach  of  Vidalia  and  Paul  E.  Manners  of  Atlanta. 
It  proved  to  be  an  extended  undertaking,  but  almost  $1 
million  of  the  PC  goal  finally  was  achieved — more  than 
three  times  the  total  of  that  earlier  1956  drive. 

Less  than  a  year  after  the  campaign  kicked  off,  the 
college  received  a  million-dollar  construction  loan  from 
the  federal  government  (at  3  percent)  in  order  to  break 
ground  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  new  men's  dormitory. 
This  four-story  facility,  largest  of  all  residence  halls  with 
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room  for  255,  was  completed  in  early  1968.  The  name: 
Georgia  Hall. 

It  came  not  a  minute  too  soon.  By  the  fall  of  1967,  PC 
enrollment  had  risen  to  700 — overflowing  all  residential 
space  and  forcing  the  college  to  rent  the  third  floor  of 
Clinton's  Mary  Musgrove  Hotel  for  men  students. 

Also  in  the  meantime,  the  demand  by  women  applicants 
had  picked  up  sharply,  to  the  point  of  waiting  lists  in 
February.  So  the  opening  of  Georgia  Hall  not  only  enabled 
PC  to  bring  all  men  back  on  campus;  it  offered  enough 
space  to  receive  the  96  men  then  living  in  Bailey  Hall, 
thereby  freeing  that  building  for  use  as  a  second  women's 
dorm. 

With  these  adjustments,  the  1968  student  body  came  in 
at  720.  It  showed  a  25  percent  rise  in  the  female  population 
to  210.  The  leading  states  represented  now  were  South 
Carolina,  with  387;  Georgia,  156;  and  North  Carolina  and 
Florida,  with  56  each. 


Enrollment  increases  during  the  1963-68  period  were 
accompanied  by  advancing  standards  of  admission  as 
evidenced  by  an  80-point  jump  in  the  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  averages  for  entering  classes.  There  were  now  43 
full-time  faculty  members  (not  including  the  athletic  and 
military  departments)  where  29  had  stood  in  1963. 

Besides  the  start  of  a  fine  arts  department  and  women's 
physical  activity,  curriculum  development  included  revitali- 
zation  of  programs  in  economics  and  business  administra- 
tion, in  psychology  and  in  modern  foreign  languages.  The 
education  department  combined  its  new  work  in  elemen- 
tary and  special  education  with  a  special  arrangement  with 
Clemson  University  to  offer  at  PC  coursework  for  graduate 
credit — a  benefit  to  teachers  seeking  certification. 

In  addition  to  the  four  new  buildings  erected  during 
the  first  five  Weersing  years,  three  major  renovations 
further  expanded  the  usefulness  of  the  campus  plant.  Smyth 
Dormitory  received  a  $135,000  restoration  in  1964.  When 
food  service  shifted  to  its  new  home  in  Greenville  Hall, 
old  Judd  Dining  Hall  was  remodeled  to  provide  space  for 
the  physical  activities  of  incoming  women  students.  And 
during  a  two-summer  project  in  1965-1966,  old  lady  Neville 
Hall  received  a  complete  $375,000  renovation  that  added 
a  language  laboratory  and  faculty  office  space  while  also 
remodeling  the  classrooms. 

The  work  done  in  Neville  Hall,  as  the  central  academic 


building,  added  considerable  vitality  to  the  academic 
program.  Then  over  in  Jacobs  Building,  the  old  freshman 
chemistry  lab  was  given  an  all-black  decor  while  being  re- 
furbished into  an  experimental-type  theater-in-the-round. 
Headquarters  for  some  rather  vigorous  drama  activity,  it 
became  known  as  the  Black  Magic  Theater. 

The  college  calendar  was  revised  in  1966  to  permit  an 
earlier  fall  start  that  would  close  the  first  semester  before 
Christmas  and  end  the  second  semester  in  early  May.  And 
two  years  later  came  the  change  from  a  six-day  to  a  five-day 
classroom  week,  still  under  the  semester  system. 

While  students  stepped  up  their  study  pace,  they  also 
managed  to  get  in  a  full  slate  of  extracurricular  activities. 
The  Student  Government  Association  took  more  responsi- 
bility for  student  affairs,  including  advice  on  their  activity 
budgets.  PC  joined  the  Southern  Universities  Student 
Government  Association  and  began  sending  delegates  to 
its  annual  meetings.  Women  participated  in  the  SGA  but 
preferred  their  own  groups  to  handle  their  own  special 
needs.  They  formed  the  Organization  of  Women  Students, 
Women's  Council  and  Judicial  Council  and  operated  them 
as  striking  examples  of  effective  self-government. 

Two  comprehensive  institutional  self-studies  by  faculty 
and  staff  reaffirmed  the  college's  accreditation  by  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Required 
at  ten-year  intervals,  the  first  came  in  1965  and  served  to 
polish  the  overall  operation.  A  new  statement  of  purpose, 
developed  by  the  faculty  and  approved  by  the  trustees,  was 
expressed  in  these  words: 

The  purpose  and  goal  of  Presbyterian  College  is  the 
liberal  education  of  young  men  and  women  within  a  dis- 
tinctively Christian  context. 

This  goal  is  set  forth  with  the  conviction 

1.  That  education  in  the  liberal  arts  tradition  can  be 
achieved  successfully  only  through  a  program  which  is 
characterized  by  academic  excellence,  and  through  those 
non-academic  activities  which  contribute  to  the  growth 
of  able  minds,  sound  bodies  and  strong  moral  character; 

2.  That  Christian  commitment  demands  that  the  pursuit 
of  learning  take  place  in  a  framework  of  genuine  intel- 
lectual freedom  and  a  concomitant  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  the  church  and  society. 

Some  Implications  of  This  Statement  of  Purpose 

I.  That  in  its  admissions  program  Presbyterian  College 
should  accept  only  those  students  who  give  promise 
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of  becoming  the  type  of  men  and  women  the  college 
seeks  to  produce. 

2.  That  the  faculty  should  be  selected  and  maintained  for 
its  academic  competence,  teaching  ability,  personal  re- 
lationships with  students.  Christian  commitment  and 
character. 

3.  That  the  curriculum  should  build  on  a  liberal  arts  base 
for  the  first  two  years,  and  that  it  should  be  strong  in 
the  areas  commonly  associated  with  arts,  sciences  and 
religion.  Major  work  in  one  of  these  fields  should  be 
of  superior  quality.  (At  Presbyterian  College,  business 
administration  is  somewhat  specialized,  but  is  built  on 
a  liberal  arts  base.) 

4.  That  academic  excellence,  permeated  with  Christian 
commitment,  should  be  fostered  with  proper  academic 
freedom  and  with  an  equal  sense  of  responsibility  for 
the  development  of  the  faith  and  character  of  each 
student. 

5.  That  our  task  is  to  educate  the  whole  man  for  Christian 
service,  not  just  the  mind  or  the  body  or  the  social  graces 
of  the  person.  Therefore,  each  department  of  the  college 
and  each  phase  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  institution 
should  make  a  definite  contribution  to  the  total  purpose 
of  Presbyterian  College. 

This  statement  continues  to  guide  the  broad  sweep  of  the 
Presbyterian  College  program  to  the  present  day. 

Also  among  the  faculty  activities  of  1 965,  a  PC  chapter  of 
the  American  Association  of  University  Professors  was 
formed  with  Dr.  Neill  Whitelaw  as  its  first  president.  Sixteen 
professors  joined  as  charter  members. 

The  Blue  Stocking  maintained  its  tradition  for  strong 


campus  coverage,  receiving  first  class  ratings  by  the 
Associated  Collegiate  Press.  Both  this  newspaper  and  the 
PaC  5'flC  yearbook  had  their  first  women  editors.  And  the 
literary  magazine  reappeared  in  1967  as  a  single  yearly  issue 
under  the  name  Figs  and  Thistles. 

With  women  now  here  in  numbers,  the  choir  under  new 
director  Charles  Gaines  added  female  voices  to  become  a 
mixed  singing  organization.  He  spun  off  a  madrigal  group 
from  the  full  choir  and  inaugurated  the  annual  Madrigal 
Dinner-Concerts  ( i  967)  to  recapture  a  touch  of  1 6th  century 
English  court  life.  This  program,  with  authentic  costumes, 
continues  today  as  a  popular  prelude  to  the  Christmas 
season. 

Fine  arts  also  was  getting  a  boost  from  the  work  of 
the  PC  Players.  In  addition  to  the  regular  play  schedule, 
they  combined  forces  with  the  music  division  to  stage  in 
Belk  Auditorium  an  entertaining  presentation  of  The 
Fantasticks — perhaps  the  first  full  musical  by  PC  students. 

Other  Belk  programs  featured  such  artists  as  the  Chicago 
Little  Symphony,  the  Atlanta  Symphony  under  Robert 
Shaw.  Spanish  dancer  Jose  Greco,  pianist  Theodore 
Ullman,  and  various  other  individual  and  group  performers. 
And  art  exhibits  now  were  being  displayed  regularly  on 
campus. 

Religious  Emphasis  Week  continued  as  a  major  event, 
bringing  prominent  religious  leaders  to  the  campus  for  talks 
and  discussions  under  sponsorship  of  the  Student  Christian 
Association.  These  programs  explored  such  themes  as: 
"Christian  Faith  and  the  Mind  Today,"  "Is  Christianity 
Relevant?"  and  "The  Southern  Church  in  Crisis." 

The  growing  numbers  of  women  greatly  enhanced  social 
life.  Gradually,  the  men  looked  less  and  less  to  other  schools 


Rock  'n'  roll  combos  came  on  strong  as  student  entertainment.  Meanwhile, 

out  on  the  playing  field,  Blue  Hose  teams  joined  the  Carolinas  Conference. 


as  the  source  of  "dates"  for  parties  and  the  big  dance 
weekends.  PC  girls  became  the  prime  candidates  for 
Homecoming  queen — then  the  only  ones. 

The  fraternity  system  nationally  had  deepening  trouble 
over  charges  of  racial  and  religious  discrimination  as  well 
as  elitism.  On  the  PC  campus,  however,  the  si.x  social  frats 
continued  to  attract  appro.ximately  50  percent  of  the  men 
and  remained  a  central  force  in  social  activities.  Three 
fraternities — Pi  Kappa  Alpha,  Pi  Kappa  Phi  and  Theta 
Chi — maintained  the  same  quarters  on  the  third  floor  of 
Neville.  Alpha  Sigma  Phi  occupied  a  second-floor  room 
in  Judd  Building,  while  Kappa  Alpha  had  its  old  prefab 
"tool  shed"  ne.xt  to  the  maintenance  shops,  and  Sigma  Nu 
basked  in  the  comparative  lu.xury  of  its  own  house.  Plans 
for  a  fraternity  court  remained  on  the  far  horizon. 

Bands  for  student  entertainment  became  less  frequent — 
giving  way  to  rock-and-roll  combos  like  "Pieces  of  Eight," 
"The  Tams,"  "The  Six-Pack"  and  "The  Fabulous  Five." 
They  played  for  such  large  affairs  as  the  Christmas  Dance 
Weekend,  Greek  Weekend  and  Spring  Swing.  That  latter 
event,  introduced  in  1967,  featured  an  afternoon  outdoor 
concert  to  lounging  couples  on  the  Clinton  Hall  green.  And 
the  combos  followed  the  fraternities  to  all  sorts  of  quaint 
little  nightspots  around  Clinton  (the  American  Legion  Hut, 
Shriners  Club,  etc.)  and  to  neighboring  cities  from  Rock 
Hill  to  Atlanta  for  larger  parties  the  frat  rooms  could  not 
accommodate.  Military  Ball  also  remained  big  on  the  social 
calendar. 

"Rat"  season  had  its  aggressive  moments  but  gradually 
shrank  to  just  one  week.  Freshman  rat  caps  became  tams. 
There  were  the  usual  name  signs  around  necks,  early 
morning  formations,  plenty  of  singing,  service  to  the 
temporary  superiors  and  the  "gin-freshmen"  yell  to  beat 
the  next  football  opponent.  The  girls  did  it,  too,  courtesy 
of  their  upper-class  sisters,  who  also  imposed  such  beauty 
penalties  as  sloppy  dress,  no  makeup  and  hairdos  with 
curlers  intact.  It  all  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Freshman  Control  Board. 


Although  done  in  fun  as  a  mixer  and  spirit-builder,  the 
"ratting"  process — with  its  inflictions  against  individual 
dignity — eventually  altered  more  to  an  orientation  welcome 
and  instruction  on  the  overall  college  program.  FCB 
now  became  the  Freshman  Orientation  Board. 

An  early  development  in  the  athletic  ranks  put  Blue 
Hose  teams  in  the  Carolinas  Conference  as  of  fall,  1965. 
Several  years  earlier,  PC  had  tackled  soaring  costs  by 
gaining  more  financial  support  and  limiting  athletic  grants. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  job  for  Cally  Gault  after  he 
became  new  athletic  director-football  coach  in  early  1963 
was  to  serve  on  a  joint  trustee-faculty-staff-alumni  commit- 
tee that  decided  the  matter. 

The  group  intentionally  set  grants-in-aid  quotas  similar 
to  those  of  the  Carolinas  Conference  with  a  view  toward 
future  membership.  The  35  total  grants  had  this  allotment: 
25  for  football,  8  for  basketball  and  2  for  spring  sports. 

In  joining  the  league,  PC  simply  became  an  official  part 
of  the  organization  that  already  included  most  of  its  sports 
rivals:  Appalachian,  Catawba,  Elon,  Guilford,  Lenoir 
Rhyne,  Newberry  and  Western  Carolina  in  football.  Mem- 
bers playing  other  sports  besides  football  were  Atlantic 
Christian,  High  Point  and  Pfeiffer. 

With  the  popular  Billy  Tiller  '55  as  his  main  assistant 
for  12  years,  Gault  brought  the  football  program  back  to 
winning  ways. 

Their  1 966  team  posted  a  6-4  record,  the  best  in  six  years, 
and  captured  a  share  of  the  Carolinas  Conference  cham- 
pionship. Four  years  later,  an  8-3  record  produced  another 
title. 

Two  other  alumni  joined  the  football  staff  about  this 
time.  Joseph  O.  Nixon  '63  arrived  from  Army  service  in 
1965  to  begin  his  PC  career  that  would  lead  into  admin- 
istrative work,  and  Herman  Jackson  '59  also  served  as  an 
assistant  coach  for  a  seven-year  period  (1968-75)  before 
entering  private  business.  Robert  B.  Strock  also  came  from 
the  high  school  ranks  in  1969  to  begin  his  tenure  that  carries 
right  up  to  the  present  day.  As  with  most  PC  coaches,  they 


"Ratting"  encouraged  humility  among  freshman  men — and  the  women,  too. 
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serviced  more  than  one  sport  and  had  to  devote  some  time 
to  classroom  instruction  in  physical  education. 

Despite  the  concern  that  PC's  nationally  recognized 
tennis  program  might  be  wrecked  by  the  cutback  in  grants, 
it  remained  a  leading  powerhouse  within  the  small-college 
National  Association  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics.  Jim 
Shakespeare  '59,  a  star  in  his  student  days  here,  spent  nine 
years  ( 1 965-74)  as  the  Blue  Hose  coach  and  English  assistant 
professor. 

Golf  shared  the  spring  spotlight  with  tennis  during  much 
of  this  time — with  sparkling  records  in  dual  matches  and 
high  finishes  in  the  state  tournament  and  NAIA  nationals. 
Trackmen  also  performed  well  above  average  in  dual  com- 
petition. Baseball,  however,  managing  few  wins  over  several 
years,  finally  threw  in  the  glove  after  its  1969  season. 

Basketball  suffered,  too.  After  Art  Musselman  tried 
without  success  for  five  years.  Herb  Robinson  took  over 
the  coaching  reins  in  1968.  Two  years  later,  he  gave  PC 
its  first  winning  season  since  '59,  and  he  posted  another 
one  before  leaving  in  1973. 

The  Scottish  Highland  Fighter  entered  as  a  mascot 
symbol  about  this  time.  With  kilt  and  sabre,  he  became 
the  tangible  representative  of  PC  spirit.  But  the  old  Blue 
Hose  (formerly  Blue  Stocking)  nickname  remained  as 
dominant  as  ever. 


Racial  integration  was  just  beginning  to  come  to  South- 
ern colleges  as  the  Weersing  administration  got 
underway.  No  situation  had  ever  arisen  at  PC  to  challenge 
the  region's  tradition  of  segregation — nor  had  efforts  been 
made  to  force  the  volatile  issue  ahead  of  progress  in  the 
church  and  society  generally.  In  January,  1965,  the  board  of 
trustees  signed  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  Compliance  (passed 
by  Congress  in  1964).  Chairman  Vance  said  then: 

The  Presbyterian  College  charter,  dating  back  to  1905, 
explicitly  charges  the  trustees  with  responsibility  for  "the 
preservation  of  good  order  and  good  morals  therein,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  land  or  the  constitution 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  US."  We  believe  the  charter, 
which  has  guided  PC  for  more  than  one-half  century,  speaks 
for  itself.  The  trustees  reaffirm  its  provisions  that  the  college 
will  abide  by  the  law,  knowing  that  our  constituency  expects 
the  institution  to  be  operated  within  this  framework. 

PC  now  sought  gingerly  to  establish  its  credibility  in  this 
area.  Several  black  students  attended  summer  sessions  over 
the  next  few  years,  but  it  was  not  until  1969  that  a  young 
black  woman  enrolled  in  regular  session  to  begin  four-year 
study  that  would  lead  to  a  PC  degree. 

After  America  went  into  Vietnam  battle  in  1965,  draft 
calls  for  the  armed  forces  mounted  sharply,  and  draft 
boards  tightened  deferment  policies.  Being  a  college  student 
in  good  standing  became  an  important  consideration.  Some 
undergraduates  were  sent  to  Vietnam,  and  many  PC 
graduates  fought  during  the  years  of  that  war.  Only  two 
are  known  to  have  lost  their  lives  in  combat  there. 

The  war  effort  had  early  support  of  PC  students.  A 
Blue  Stocking  poll  in  March,  1966,  indicated  that  84 
percent  were  against  the  student  anti-war  activities  in  other 
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The  Atlanta  Symphony  played  before  full  audiences  in  Belk. 


Georgia  Hall,  as  PC's  largest  dorm,  added  space  for  255  men. 
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Dcinces  could  be  formal,  like  Military  Ball  in  Greenville  Hall. 
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And  sometimes  an  outdoor  concert  added  the  best  touch  of  all. 


sections  of  the  country,  and  98  percent  opposed  draft-card 
burning.  One  organization  promoted  blood  drives  for  the 
troops  overseas.  The  senior  class  sponsored  a  project  which 
sent  approximately  500  Christmas  cards  "from  students 
of  Presbyterian  College"  for  distribution  to  company-sized 
units  in  combat. 

While  patriotism  remained  high,  doubts  about  this 
particular  war  grew  more  apparent.  In  1969,  faculty  and 
staff  joined  PC  students  in  observing  the  national  Vietnam 
Moratorium  Day  with  a  special  assembly  program  and 
classroom  discussions.  It  is  interesting  that  students  as 
a  group  here  continued  to  reflect  the  politically  conserva- 
tive views  of  the  region.  Campus  polls  of  this  period  favored 
Barry  Goldwater  and  Richard  Nixon  in  their  presidential 
races. 

Despite  the  conservative  leanings,  however,  these  times 
were  not  tranquil  ones  at  Presbyterian  College.  The  period 
can  be  viewed  properly  here  only  in  relation  to  the  total 
American  scene. 

New  social  patterns  had  created  the  generation  gap, 
where  youth  and  adults  no  longer  shared  the  same  tastes 
in  music,  styles  and  behavior.  In  their  cultural  revolt  of 
the  1960's  and  1970's,  many  young  people  disdained 
conventional  values  and  took  on  their  own  symbols  of 
dress  and  demeanor.  The  times  produced  conflicting 
mixtures  of  idealistic  concerns,  less-inhibited  lifestyles 
and  revolt  against  the  estabhshed  order  of  things. 

Nationally,  the  period  of  campus  turbulence  caused 
by  student  protest  grew  to  resemble  an  unreal  nightmare. 
Often  rooted  in  idealism,  the  dissent  that  spread  across 
America  focused  mainly  on  the  Vietnam  War,  slow  progress 
on  civil  rights,  environmental  abuse  and  other  positions 
of  the  national  government.  It  sought  broader  student 
rights.  And  in  the  protest  against  authority  generally,  it 
sometimes  spilled  over  into  violence  and  bloodshed.  At 
the  extreme,  radical  fringe  groups  distorted  some  causes 
to  the  brink  of  anarchy. 


Student  action  began  in  earnest  at  the  University  of 
California-Berkeley  in  the  fall  of  1964  when  they 
startled  the  country  with  a  revolt  that  paralyzed  the  aca- 
demic program.  It  spread  rapidly  from  there.  Through  mass 
demonstrations,  marches,  building  takeovers  and  other 
expressions  of  dissent,  the  movement  swept  like  wildfire 
across  the  United  States.  It  maintained  its  heat  for  the 
next  ten  years. 

Activists  usually  composed  only  a  small  segment  of 
any  student  body,  but  they  could  generate  strong  mo- 
mentum. Almost  every  campus  experienced  some  unrest, 
some  degree  of  revolt  against  authority.  Even  with  the  best 
of  motives,  it  was  a  frustrating  ordeal  for  college  officials 
and  governing  boards  charged  with  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility for  institutional  operations. 

Presbyterian  College  students,  obviously,  did  not  live 
in  total  Clinton  isolation  from  the  general  spirit  of  protest. 
Although  comparatively  quiet,  the  PC  campus  went  through 
almost  a  decade  of  heightened  restlessness  and  dissent. 
National    activism    had   its   counterpart   here   mainly   in 
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stronger  expressions  of  long-held  student  concerns.  The 
PC  protests  sought  to  eliminate  mandatory  assemblies, 
amend  the  "drinking"  rule,  liberalize  class  "cuts,"  drop 
the  two-year  ROTC  requirement,  permit  dormitory  visita- 
tion and  give  students  more  input  into  policy  decisions. 
Women  held  special  aversion  for  curfews,  sign-outs  and 
the  dress  code. 

Students  considered  many  of  the  regulations  "childish" 
and  old-fashioned  for  that  day — especially  after  the 
voting  age  was  lowered  to  18.  They  sought  to  be  treated 
as  young  adults  ready  to  assume  responsibility. 

Most  of  these  concerns  had  been  expressed  often  in 
earlier  years.  But  the  setting  was  different  now,  times  called 
for  change  as  the  nation  changed,  and  college  authorities 
became  more  amenable  to  working  through  reasonable 
complaints.  Student  leaders,  for  the  most  part,  handled 
their  dissent  with  restraint  and  good  sense.  So  did  most 
editors  of  the  uncensored  Blue  Stocking  through  compre- 
hensive news  and  editorial  coverage. 

TTie  Presbyterian  College  administration  and  trustees 
moved  with  care.  In  an  era  when  authority  was  universally 
questioned  and  the  line  between  freedom  and  responsibility 
became  a  razor's  edge,  boards  everywhere  were  caught 
in  the  dilemma  of  granting  freedom  for  creative  leadership 
while  also  seeking  responsible  action  toward  the  ultimate 
institutional  good.  At  PC,  student  aspirations  were  deemed 
important.  But  they  had  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
the  college's  commitment  to  its  purpose  and  to  its 
controlling  Synod,  as  well  as  to  alumni,  parents  and  other 
constituencies. 

The  basic  civility  of  the  campus  remained,  even  when 
impatience  with  a  slow  process  brought  several  minor 
confrontations.  Students  did  not  get  all  they  sought.  In 
the  end,  however,  a  number  of  long-standing  regulations 
were  amended  in  more  realistic  keeping  with  the  times, 
and  the  governing  process  became  more  open  to  student 
representation. 

The  first  real  protest  of  the  Weersing  years  came  early 
in  1967  after  the  decision  not  to  renew  the  contract  of  a 
popular  professor.  Completing  his  third  year  and  just  one 
year  away  from  tenure,  the  teacher  received  notification 
he  would  not  be  rehired  for  reasons  "in  the  best  interest 
of  the  college."  It  was  a  decision  within  proper  policy 
guidelines,  but  it  caused  a  stir.  Faculty  colleagues  felt  it 
jeopardized  academic  freedom.  Some  students  demon- 
strated vehemently  against  the  move.  In  the  end,  the  board 


of  trustees  reviewed  the  matter  and  backed  the  adminis- 
trative action. 

The  student  council  began  feeling  its  way  toward 
policy  involvement  in  1966  by  requesting  non-voting  stu- 
dent representation  on  two  faculty  committees.  Refused 
at  first,  the  request  was  granted  the  next  year  for 
students  to  join  committees  dealing  with  absences,  ath- 
letics, fraternities,  lectures  and  entertainment,  religion 
and  student  activities.  It  was  a  simple  step  but  a  big  one 
for  the  SGA. 

Students  continued  to  push  for  their  "rights"  and  to 
become  better  organized  in  presenting  their  views.  Main 
issues  became  major  planks  in  their  political  platforms. 
The  trustees  set  aside  an  hour  during  one  1 968  board  session 
to  meet  informally  with  student  leaders.  It  was  the  first 
such  meeting  for  a  PC  board  and  contributed  so  much  to 
improved  communications  that  the  practice  was  continued 
for  some  time  thereafter. 

Then  two  things  happened  in  quick  succession  that 
elated  the  student  body.  First  came  the  shift  to  a  five-day 
class  schedule.  Soon  afterwards,  a  new  policy  on  assembly 
convocations  was  announced  that  gave  the  students  part 
of  what  they  requested:  attendance  at  worship  services 
would  henceforth  be  voluntary  (a  position  advocated  by 
most  of  the  campus  ministers).  Other  assemblies,  however, 
would  continue  to  require  attendance.  These  gatherings 
would  now  be  limited  to  not  more  than  one  per  week  and 
would  be  composed  of  educational  programs  having  the 
same  attendance  regulations  as  classroom  work. 

The  situation  nationally  grew  worse.  From  all  parts  of 
the  country  came  reports  of  serious  disruptions  spreading 
to  more  and  more  of  the  finest  campuses.  Police  had  to 
put  down  a  riot  at  Columbia  University,  when  students 
took  over  the  president's  office.  A  science  laboratory  that 
was  intentionally  blown  up  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
brought  death  to  a  graduate  student  working  there.  Armed 
militants  occupied  a  building  at  Cornell.  These  protests 
and  less  violent  ones  popping  up  in  so  many  directions 
confounded  both  college  and  civil  authorities  as  to  how 
to  get  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 

PC  trustees  were  determined  to  maintain  harmonious 
relations  here.  Toward  this  end,  they  ratified  the  statement 
below: 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
gratefully  recognizes  the  generally  mature  attitudes  of 
Presbyterian  College  students  in  their  campus  relationships. 


Students  pushed  for  change,  but  the  basic  campus  civility  remained — 

even  when  impatience  with  a  slow  progress  brought  minor  confrontation. 


responsible  use  of  freedom,  and  self-government.  Because 
of  the  unusual  stresses  imposed  upon  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  today,  all  segments  of  the  college  com- 
munity need  to  continue  to  exercise  sound  judgment  so  that 
institutional  and  individual  freedoms  may  be  preserved  in 
an  atmosphere  most  conducive  to  learning. 

TTiere  was  mutual  concern  to  keep  the  campus  free  of 
harmful  disturbances.  The  president  of  the  student  body 
said  in  1969: 

"We  do  not  try  to  usurp  any  authority  from  our  elders, 
but  students  do  feel  a  degree  of  responsibility  to  speak  up 
for  change  where  it  seems  needed." 

Nevertheless,  an  official  policy  was  established  and 
became  a  part  of  the  student  handbook  regulations.  Al- 
though Presbyterian  College  never  did  have  cause  to  invoke 
its  penalties,  the  policy  is  reprinted  below  as  a  sidelight 
on  that  unique  period  in  college  history: 

College  Policy  on  Student  Demonstrations 

The  College  has  established  channels  of  communications 
for  all  operations  including  procedures  for  students  to  elect 
their  representative  and  make  known  their  wishes.  The 
student  government  and  the  Blue  Stocking  also  provide 
abundant  opportunities  to  be  heard  as  well  as  the  open 
doors  of  all  administrative  offices.  Tlie  faculty  discipline 
committee  with  the  concurrence  of  the  College  president 
has  adopted  the  following  policies: 

(a)  The  College  recognizes  and  equally  protects  the  right 
of  any  student  or  group  of  students  to  demonstrate  peace- 
ably. Any  demonstrations  should  be  registered  with  the 
dean  of  students  who  will  designate  an  appropriate  area 
for  the  purpose. 

(b)  Any  interference  by  any  means  whatsoever  of  sched- 
uled college  exercises  or  the  destruction  of  property,  the 
unauthorized  occupation  of  any  buildings  or  physical  con- 
tact will  not  be  tolerated. 
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(c)  Any  student  failing  to  comply  with  paragraph  (a)  or 
found  guilty  of  violation  of  paragraph  (b)  above  will, 
through  regular  judicial  processes  be  excluded  from  fur- 
ther participation  in  the  life  of  the  College." 

While  Presbyterian  College  maintained  its  educational 
program  without  disruption  on  campus,  support  flourished 
off-campus. 

Even  as  Georgia  Presbyterians  continued  their  work 
to  complete  the  EPIC  campaign,  the  Synod  of  South 
Carolina  launched  another  PC  drive  in  late  1968.  This  one 
moved  out  under  the  name  EXCEL,  a  design  for  continued 
excellence.  It  sought  $2  million  to  underwrite  a  new  physi- 
cal education  center,  library,  infirmary  and  endowment. 
Trustee  Robert  M.  Vance  of  Clinton  once  more  agreed 
to  serve  as  general  chairman.  He  was  assisted  in  other  top 
leadership  positions  by  Arthur  Martin  of  Columbia  and 
John  I.  Smith  and  C.  Douglas  Wilson,  both  of  Greenville. 

Chnton  manufacturer  Collie  W.  Anderson  '29  chaired 
Laurens  County's  opening  salvo.  It  went  after  $600,000 
and  wound  up  with  $750,000  to  get  the  EXCEL  drive  off 
to  a  roaring  start.  The  Bailey  Foundation  gave  $200,000 
of  this  amount  and  Anderson's  foundation  added  $100,000. 
Then  came  the  bombshell:  a  $250,000  gift  from  James  H. 
Thomason,  Sr.,  of  nearby  Mountville,  a  self-made  business- 
man recently  returned  to  Laurens  County  in  retirement  — 
and  taking  his  first  real  interest  in  Presbyterian  College. 
It  was  the  largest  single  gift  PC  had  ever  received. 


He  dropped  another  blockbuster  several  weeks  later 
in  Columbia.  Before  television  cameras  at  the  Synod- 
wide  kickoff  dinner  attended  by  Governor  Robert  E. 
McNair.  Thomason  announced  an  additional  commitment 
of  $500,000— this  one  a  deferred  gift  to  come  to  the  college 
at  a  later  date.  Officials  promptly  decided  to  name  the 
new  library  in  his  honor. 

A  year  later  the  EXCEL  drive  stood  at  $2.6  million, 
well  over  its  goal  and  heading  for  more  to  come. 

These  growing  contributions  from  many  directions 
were  exciting  to  contemplate.  They  were  committed  to 
facilities  and  endowment,  however,  so  that  the  rising 
costs  of  operations  kept  budgets  drawn  tight.  There  was 
national  concern  expressed  that  spiraling  operational  costs 
imperiled  private  colleges.  The  20  richest  in  the  country, 
for  example,  had  a  combined  deficit  of  $3  million  in  1968 — 
a  situation  much  deplored  at  that  time. 

PC's  barebones  $2.3  million  budget  for  1968-69,  while 
not  large  by  many  standards,  represented  an  increase  of 
almost  100  percent  in  four  years.  Much  of  that  increase 
went  into  the  imperative  need  to  raise  faculty  salaries.  At 
the  same  time,  the  college's  budget  for  current  operations 
was  kept  in  balance,  as  it  had  been  for  the  past  ten  years. 

In  the  year  1969,  four  replacements  entered  the  admin- 
istrative side,  altering  functions  as  well  as  faces. 

Dr.  Fred  Chapman  moved  from  chairman  of  economics 
and  business  administration  to  the  office  of  academic  dean. 
He  replaced  Dr.  Joe  Gettys,  who  returned  full-time  to 
teaching  as  chairman  of  the  department  of  religion  and 
philosophy  after  12  good  years  as  dean. 


Col.  A.  J.  Thackston's  decision  to  retire  created  a 
vacancy  at  dean  of  students.  In  his  13  years  in  this  position 
(1956-69),  he  had  coordinated  the  admissions  and  place- 
ment operations  of  the  college  while  also  handling  with 
dispatch  many  delicate  campus  situations  involving  student 
activity  outside  the  classroom.  He  was  aided  in  some  of 
this  responsibility  by  John  P.  Daniluk,  a  former  ROTC 
staffer  here,  who  had  returned  in  1964  as  administrative 
assistant.  Daniluk  later  became  the  director  of  student 
aid  and  placement. 

The  departure  of  Thackston  brought  in  Tom  Stall- 
worth,  a  1955  graduate  and  religion  teacher  since  1959, 
as  the  new  dean  of  students.  Although  he  related  well  and 
had  close  student  connections,  Stallworth  would  serve 
only  two  years  in  this  office. 

Admissions  work  was  removed  as  a  function  of  this 
office  when  Col.  Thackston  retired.  Instead,  the  separate 
position  of  admissions  director,  responsible  to  the  academic 
dean,  was  established  to  intensify  recruiting  efforts.  Joe 
Nixon  came  over  from  assistant  coach  to  fill  the  new 
position. 

Simultaneous  with  these  changes,  Powell  Fraser  left 
the  development  office  to  go  to  King  College.  He  was 
replaced  by  Dr.  Robert  O.  McCaslin,  a  Presbyterian  mini- 
ster with  1 1  years  of  experience  with  the  professional  fund- 
raising  firm  of  Ketchum,  Inc.  It  proved  to  be  a  quick  shift, 
since  McCaslin  had  not  yet  departed  the  campus  after 
directing  Ketchum's  successful  EXCEL  campaign  for  PC. 
Retirements  in  faculty  ranks  brought  other  changes 
as  four  professors  of  long  association  stepped  down  within 
a  period  of  several  years.  Dr.  Edouard  Patte,  who  had 
developed  both  the  robed  choir  and  the  sociology  depart- 
ment, retired  in  1966  after  19  years  here.  Dr.  Neill  G. 
Whitelaw  ended  32  years  of  physics  brilliance  in  1967,  one 
year  before  his  death.  The  next  session,  Kenneth  N.  Baker 
also  concluded  32  full  years  on  the  PC  line,  in  business 
administration;  and  Dr.  T.  Layton  Fraser  retired  from 
his  Bible  instruction  that  reached  back  to  1947.  And  then 
in  1972,  Dr.  Alexander  B.  Stump  closed  25  years  dedicated 
so  effectively  to  the  classrooms  and  laboratories  of  this 
institution. 

They  had  been  giants  of  the  campus,  in  classroom  and 
out — revered  by  hundreds  of  former  students,  who  re- 
membered well  their  devoted  efforts  through  the  good 
days  and  the  bad. 

As  some  left,  others  arrived.  Among  those  persons 
joining  the  faculty  during  this  interval  were  12  individuals 
who  continue  to  serve  Presbyterian  College  in  important 
capacities  to  the  present  time. 

In  1968:  William  K.  Jackson  (later  EdD,  University 
of  South  Carolina)  came  as  physics  replacement  for  Dr. 
Whitelaw  and  taught  full-time  for  seven  years  before 
moving  into  the  administration.  Lennart  Pearson  (later 
DMin,  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia)  was 
brought  from  the  Union  Seminary  staff  to  be  head  librarian 
and  plan  toward  PC's  proposed  new  library  facility.  He 
replaced  Marian  A.  Burts.  librarian  since  1945,  who  would 
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remain  as  an  assistant  until  1975.  George  W.  Ramsey 
(PhD,  Princeton  University)  taught  at  Canada's  Carleton 
University  for  three  years  prior  to  bringing  his  teaching 
talents  into  the  PC  religion  department. 

In  1969:  Carl  J.  Arnold  (PhD,  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity) replaced  new  dean  Fred  Chapman  as  chairman  of 
the  department  of  economics  and  business  administration. 
He  brought  with  him  six  years  of  experience  on  the  Rollins 
College  faculty  following  a  year  at  the  University  of 
Florida. 

In  1970:  Kenneth  E.  Creel  (PhD,  University  of  South 
Carolina)  moved  into  the  education  department  as  the 
specialist  in  secondary  education,  with  a  background  of 
seven  years  in  public  school  teaching  and  administration. 
Eugene  W.  Womble  (PhD,  University  of  Oklahoma)  took 
over  as  chairman  of  the  recently  combined  mathematics- 
physics  department  after  holding  faculty  positions  at  Wake 
Forest  University  for  two  years  and  Pfeiffer  College 
for  five. 

In  1971:  Mrs.  Jane  J.  Hammet  '62,  public  school 
physical  education  specialist,  assumed  direction  of  the 
women's  physical  activities  program  in  addition  to  PE 
teaching  duties.  Frederick  C.  James  (PhD,  University  of 
North  Carolina)  brought  to  the  biology  department  high 
interest  in  tropical  ecology  after  previous  classroom  work 
at  Westmar  College  and  Chowan  College.  Stephen  G. 
Schaeffer  (later  DMA,  University  of  Cincinnati),  an 
organist  with  concert  talents,  joined  the  music  faculty  to 
provide  instruction  in  his  specialty.  Mrs.  Jane  Todd  Jones, 


Madrigal  Singers  of  the  PC  Choir 
staged  colorful,  popular  dinner 
concerts.  And  drama  by  the  PC 
Players  attracted  theater-goers 
to  Black  Magic  Theater  productions. 


Greenville  public  school  librarian,  expanded  the  library 
program  as  student  services  librarian. 

In  1973:  Robert  A.  Hill  (EdD,  University  of  Georgia) 
came  from  si.x  years  on  the  Georgia  faculty  to  continue 
development  of  PCs  special  education  curriculum  into  a 
major  track.  And  Rachel  W.  Stewart  (later  PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado),  a  rhetoric  specialist,  added  strength  to 
the  English  department's  emphasis  on  written  expression. 

Upon  taking  office  as  academic  dean.  Dr.  Fred  Chap- 
man immediately  introduced  budgeting  procedures  for 
the  academic  program  that  gave  the  dean  and  department 
chairmen  greater  fiscal  responsibility.  He  led  the  change 
to  a  13-13-7  academic  calendar:  two  regular  13-week 
semesters  and  a  closing  7-week  spring  term  that  would 
encourage  more  innovative  coursework  both  on  and  off 
the  campus. 

Without  succumbing  to  the  educational  fadism  of  that 
day — which  found  many  schools  experimenting  with  un- 
structured programs — Presbyterian's  13-13-7  did  make 
changes  that  gave  the  curriculum  its  most  extensive  shaking 
up  in  years.  Degree  requirements  remained  the  same:  126 
credit  hours  earned  with  a  quality-point  ratio  of  2.00  (out 
of  4.00).  General  education  requirements,  however,  were 
revised  and  reduced  to  permit  more  honors-level  work 
in  English,  modern  foreign  languages  and  the  sciences,  and 
more  time  for  electives. 

Modifications  reduced  the  general  education  require- 
ments in  English  and  foreign  language.  They  dropped  from 
12  hours  to  nine  each  (to  be  completed  during  the  three 
terms  of  one  year),  and  the  religion  requirement  was 
lowered  from  nine  to  six.  The  foreign  language  requirement 
would  now  apply  only  to  BA  degree  candidates,  who  also 
added  three  hours  in  fine  arts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  six 
hours  of  mathematics  previously  required  for  both  degrees 
now  applied  only  to  BS  candidates.  Unchanged  were  the 
requirements  for  eight  hours  of  a  laboratory  science,  six 
hours  of  Western  civilization  history  and  at  least  three 
hours  of  another  social  science. 

Computers  made  their  debut  on  campus  with  the  start 
of  the  spring  semester  in  January,  1969,  to  facilitate 
registration  and  scheduling  procedures.  PC  entered  a  co- 
operative arrangement  with  Clinton  Mills  to  use  its 
extensive  computer  center  (with  IBM  360  Model  20  unit) 
for  major  work,  mostly  the  registrar's  and  business  office 
records.  For  the  academic  side,  first  a  campus  terminal 
was  installed  to  tap  the  General  Electric  Computer  Time- 
Sharing  Service  and  then  a  Cincinnati  Milacron  CIP/2200 
minicomputer  was  added.  They  provided  research  help  for 
students  and  faculty  as  well  as  the  minimum  equipment 


necessary  to  introduce  several  computer  science  courses 
into  the  curriculum.  William  S.  Cannon,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  directed  the  new  program. 

The  new  1 3- 1 3-7  calendar  added  vitality  to  the  academic 
schedule  as  it  encouraged  off-campus  study  and  some 
creative  thinking  around  the  short-term  offerings.  But  it 
tended  to  squeeze  the  time  available  for  some  regular 
semester  work  and  added  to  the  expense  of  operations  at  a 
time  of  tightening  budgets.  Also,  some  departments  seemed 
better  able  than  others  to  adapt  to  the  short-term  pattern. 

So  after  three  years  of  this  approach,  PC  changed  in 
1973  to  the  calendar  under  which  it  presently  operates. 
This  revised  schedule  has  two  semesters  and  an  optional 
May  period.  Along  with  lengthening  the  fall  and  spring 
semesters  to  14'/:  weeks  each,  the  plan  added  a  new  twist: 
the  second  term  became  a  flexible  spring  semester  devoted 
mainly  to  traditional  coursework  but  capable  of  expanding 
for  optional  off-campus  study  during  May.  Ideally,  work 
in  the  extra  period  would  be  an  extension  of  a  spring 
semester  course,  providing  extra  credit  and  the  off-campus 
experience  for  those  individuals  electing  it.  As  with  any 
additional  term,  students  would  pay  for  this  choice.  And 
the  campus  facilities  would  close  during  these  weeks,  with 
considerable  savings  in  energy  costs. 

Although  not  broadly  utilized,  the  May  period  does 
continue  to  function  in  a  limited  way  for  certain  depart- 
ments. Most  students,  however,  seem  to  prefer  to  get  an 
early  start  on  summer  jobs  or  on  their  own  individual 
travel  plans. 


Off-campus  study  accelerated  considerably  after  1970. 
During  that  first  spring's  7-week  short  term,  eight  stu- 
dents studied  in  France  and  five  advanced  art  students  went 
for  instruction  at  the  New  York  Art  Students'  League. 
PC  became  affiliated  with  the  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Universities  for  International-Intercultural  Studies 
(ACUIIS),  a  31-member  consortium  sponsoring  study 
abroad.  This  program  enabled  some  students  to  have 
summer  study  at  the  University  of  Graz,  Austria,  to  visit 
Russia  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  other  students  to  spend 
time  engaged  in  the  Washington  International  Semester. 
The  May  period  introduced  shorter  study  tours  in  art  and 
language  to  France,  in  theater  history  and  church  history 
to  Britain,  music  trips  to  Europe.  More  extended  programs 
in  foreign  language  have  encouraged  numerous  students 
to  live  and  study  in  France  for  a  year  of  their  college  career. 
The  biology  department  has  focused  regularly  on  eco- 
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logical  study  with  annual  trips  that  range  from  deserts  of 
the  Southwest  to  tropical  environments  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Puerto  Rico,  Ecuador  and  the  Galapagos.  Affiliation 
with  the  Gulf  Coast  Research  Laboratory  opened  summer 
study  opportunities  there  for  students  interested  in  marine 
biology.  Some  chemistry  majors  studied  at  the  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratories. 

Mathematics  and  physics  added  an  extra  dimension 
with  cooperative  liberal  arts-engineering  dual-degree  pro- 
grams with  Vanderbilt,  Clemson  and  Auburn  universities. 
Another  cooperative  arrangement,  this  one  with  Duke 
University,  combined  PC's  undergraduate  degree  with 
master's  work  in  forestry.  Each  program  has  attracted 
successful  candidates. 

One  of  the  programs  eliminated  from  the  general 
education  requirement  was  the  basic  coursework  of  the  PC 
military  department— the  result  of  ROTC  participation 
being  shifted  to  voluntary  status. 

Vietnam  War  radicalism  in  some  areas  knocked  ROTC 
units  completely  out  of  some  colleges  and  universities.  While 
not  sharing  that  strong  anti-military  sentiment,  Presby- 
terian College  students  wanted  to  eliminate  the  two-year 
basic  ROTC  requirement.  They  appealed  the  cause,  pe- 
titioned through  the  newspaper  and  then  resorted  to  a 
peaceful  demonstration.  In  April,  1969,  about  two  dozen 
students  chose  the  battalion's  day  of  Federal  Inspection 
to  walk  in  peaceful  protest  along  a  prescribed  route  ap- 
proved by  the  administration.  Already,  PC  had  kept  its 
ROTC  requirement  longer  than  most  other  schools  (in- 
cluding Clemson),  but  it  became  voluntary  in  1971. 


The  depletion  in  ranks  occurred  rather  quickly  from 
that  point.  After  years  as  a  primary  campus  activity. 
ROTC  settled  into  being  simply  one  of  the  programs  stu- 
dents could  elect  to  take. 

From  an  all-time  high  of  346  cadets  in  the  1969-70 
session,  the  PC  battalion  dropped  to  109  in  1972  and  then 
to  its  low  of  84.  But  the  unit  managed  to  survive  and  to 
boost  its  numbers  to  the  150  range  within  a  few  years.  It 
picked  up  a  few  cadets  by  accepting  women  into  the 
previously  all-male  group  in  1974  (seven  joined)  and  by 
inaugurating  a  cross-enrollment  program  that  attracted 
a  handful  of  Lander  College  men.  The  Army's  new  program 
of  ROTC  scholarships  helped  and  so  did  the  stipend  in- 
crease to  $100  monthly  for  advanced  cadets. 

Appropriately,  an  ROTC  alumnus,  Lt.  Col.  Benjamin 
F.  Ivey  '49,  was  the  last  professor  of  military  science  to 
command  a  fully  efficient  contingent  here.  He  had  a  large, 
well-knit  outfit  during  his  three-year  tour  (1966-69)  before 
returning  to  Vietnam  action.  It  remained  for  his  successor. 
Col.  William  B.  Tuttle,  Jr.  (1969-73),  to  have  to  start  the 
transition  to  voluntary  status  after  his  first  year  at  PC. 
(Other  commanding  officers  of  the  Weersing  years  were: 
Lt.  Col.  Duane  C.  Cameron,  1973-77;  and  Lt.  Col.  Ray- 
mond G.  Andrews,  1977-81). 

Women  became  increasingly  involved  in  campus  leader- 
ship. By  1968,  the  board  of  trustees  had  added  its  first  two 
female  members:  Dr.  Virginia  S.  Hardie,  director  of  the 


John  Glover  at  the  controls  of  the  language  laboratory  console. 


Nolon  Carter  and  Randy  Huff  filmed  chemistry  techniques. 


Fred  James  led  this  ecology  group  to  study  by  the  sea. 


And  Jim  Skinner  projected  his  enthusiasm  for  literature. 
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Women  gained  leadership  roles  and  coeducation  became  the  natural  pattern 

of  campus  life.  This  period  also  saw  ROTC  drop  to  voluntary  participation. 


Clemson  University  Counseling  Center;  and  Mrs.  Dorothy 
C.  Fuqua,  Atlanta  civic  and  church  leader.  They  filled  two 
of  the  newly  created  five  at-large  positions  which  enlarged 
the  board's  total  membership  to  34.  Other  women  served 
on  the  PC  board  of  visitors  and  on  the  alumni  board  of 
directors. 

The  dean  of  women  ranked  as  an  administrative  officer. 
And  besides  the  early  women  faculty  members  already 
named,  these  four  started  careers  here  as  part-time  pro- 
fessors: Mrs.  Eugenia  G.  Carter  in  science,  Dr.  Ann  B. 
Stidham  in  psychology,  Mrs.  Ann  D.  Moorefield  in 
Enghsh  and  Mrs.  Lutrecia  A.  Hunter  in  mathematics. 
Others  would  follow. 

A  campus  chapter  of  Cardinal  Key,  honorary  leadership 
society  for  women — sister  to  Blue  Key  for  men —  was  in- 
stalled in  1971.  PC  became  affiliated  with  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women  and  invited  its  first 
female  Commencement  speaker  in  the  person  of  United 
States  Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith  of  Maine. 

Another  precedent  fell  two  years  later  with  the  election 
of  the  college's  first  female  student  body  president.  She 
and  the  woman  who  succeeded  her  in  office  served  well. 
The  PC  ladies  already  had  other  leading  roles  in  campus 
government,  in  fine  arts  activities  and  volunteer  services 
as  well  as  in  the  publicadons — right  up  to  an  occasional 
editorship — and  programs  were  developing  in  intramural 
varsity  sports. 

The  early  women  had  to  overcome  a  degree  of  male 
chauvinism  as  some  macho  spirits  died  hard.  Within  the 
span  of  a  few  years,  however,  coeducation  at  every  level 
became  a  pattern  so  normal  that  it  seemed  always  to  have 
been  a  natural  part  of  campus  life. 

Alumni  activity  expanded  in  many  directions  to  en- 
hance Presbyterian  College.  Financial  support  by  former 
students  won  a  first  place  national  award  from  the  United 
States  Steel  Foundation  at  the  1967  American  Alumni 
Council  assembly  in  San  Francisco.  The  alumni  program 
also  reached  out  to  assist  in  student  recruitment  ...  to 
sponsor  Parents  Day  and  inaugurate  Youth  Day  ...  to 
assemble  hundreds  of  alumni  each  year  for  reunions  and 
for  series  of  local  club  affairs  in  three  states . . .  and  to  offer 
numerous  other  services  of  mutual  benefit. 

Church  relationships  continued  strong.  At  a  time  when 
many  denominational  schools  sought  to  loosen  traditional 
ties,  Presbyterian  College  was  unapologetic  in  the  con- 
viction to  remain  closely  affiliated  with  the  body  that  had 
founded  this  institution  and  nurtured  it  through  the  years. 
PC  endeavored  to  help  fulfill  the  Church's  mission  in 
Christian  higher  education.  Beyond  that,  as  a  center  of 
Presbyterianism  for  its  two-state  constituency,  the  college 
continued  to  play  host  to  annual  youth  and  women's  confer- 
ences and  to  periodic  meetings  of  ministers  and  lay  leaders. 
Presbyterian  Youth  Day  was  started  in  1963.  It  has  remained 
a  popular  fall  outing  for  church  youth  groups  who  visit  the 
campus  (in  numbers  ranging  from  800  to  the  high  of  2, 100) 
for  a  brief  exposure  to  college  life. 

Fortunately,  when  the  Presbyterian  Church  US  con- 
solidated its  synod  structure  in  1973,  the  synods  of  Georgia 
and  South  Carohna  were  combined  into  a  single  Synod 


of  the  Southeast.  So  their  PC  affiliation  became  even 
simpler.  A  number  of  synod  stated  sessions  were  held  on 
campus,  and  two  PC  administrators  served  as  moderator 
during  this  period:  President  Weersing  for  the  South 
Carolina  Synod  and  later  for  the  joint  Synod  of  the 
Southeast,  and  Ed  Campbell  for  the  Synod  of  the  Southeast. 

Dr.  Weersing  also  served  on  the  governing  board  of 
directors  of  Columbia  Theological  Seminary,  headed  a 
special  General  Assembly  committee  on  higher  education 
and  later  would  become  honorary  chairman  of  an  Assembly 
development  drive. 

As  colleges  over  the  country  eased  regulations  and  18- 
year-olds  received  the  right  to  vote,  PC  students  pushed  a 
little  harder.  They  wanted  more  than  ever  to  get  acknowl- 
edgment of  their  maturity  as  expressed  through  rule  modi- 
fications and  some  participation  in  governance. 

Their  frustration  centered  especially  on  the  so-called 
"drinking"  rule,  which  had  been  dodged  by  generations 
of  youth  here  over  the  years.  It  posed  problems  of  enforce- 
ment among  otherwise  conscientious  students  reared  in  a 
society  that  generally  condoned  moderate  social  drinking. 
Now  the  church  seemed  to  "hedge"  the  issue  somewhat,  and 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  lowered  the  beer-wine  legal  age 
to  18.  Those  factors  removed  some  of  the  rationale,  even 
though  the  dangers  of  abuse  remained  a  concern. 


In  PC's  biggest  display  of  campus  activism,  students 
organized  in  early  1971  to  get  their  message  across.  All 
was  done  orderly,  within  the  bounds  of  school  policy.  Prior 
to  arrival  of  the  trustees  for  their  March  session,  the 
student  body  held  a  mass  meeting  and  sent  small  groups 
walking  in  pickets  outside  the  administration  building  to 
show  unity  behind  the  Student  Government  Association. 
They  were  plainly  discontent  but  not  disorderly.  By  the 
time  board  members  arrived,  the  campus  flapped  with 
paper  streamers  and  with  signs  hanging  from  dormitory 
windows:  messages  of  protest  and  a  "treat  us  like  adults" 
general  theme.  Funeral  wreaths  adorned  conspicuous 
places. 

The  evening  of  their  arrival,  the  trustees  held  an  open 
meeting  with  the  students  in  Belk  Auditorium  to  hear  their 
petitions  for  change.  Board  members,  sitting  on  the  stage, 
encouraged  the  two-way  communication.  They  gave  due 
consideration  to  the  issues  and  found  some  requests  justified 
reasonable  compromise. 

The  board  turned  down  requests  to  have  open  dormi- 
tory visitations  and  to  add  student  trustees  to  the  college 
governing  body.  Instead,  there  was  authorization  for 
appointment  of  two  students  and  two  faculty  members  to 
sit  with  voice  and  vote  on  the  board's  academic  affairs  and 
student  activities  committees.  These  representatives  also 
would  sit  with  voice  (but  not  vote)  with  the  full  board  in 
official  session. 

(College  administrative  officers  had  been  reporting 
to  the  board  as  advisory  committee  members  since  the  start 
of  the  Weersing  administration.) 

These  student  appointments — and  the  faculty's  creation 


From  a  small  start  among  unchurched  children  in  1967,  the  PC  program 

of  Student  Volunteer  Services  reached  out  broadly  to  the  underprivileged. 


of  councils  and  committees  that  included  ample  student 
representation — met  the  long-held  aspirations  to  have 
student  voices  heard  directly  within  the  policy-making 
councils  that  shaped  campus  life. 

That  1971  trustee  meeting  again  disapproved  "the 
possession  and  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  or  drugs  on  the 
campus."  The  board  did,  however,  direct  the  adminis- 
tration, faculty  and  student  government  to  work  together 
on  a  rule  that  could  be  administered  by  all  parties.  Out  of 
this  action  came  a  measure  that  permitted  limited  use  of 
beer  in  certain  places  on  campus  at  designated  times.  As 
finally  interpreted,  it  refused  endorsement  while  accepting 
moderation. 

Tom  Stallworth  served  for  two  years  as  dean  of  students 
and  then  returned  to  full-time  teaching.  He  was  replaced 
in  1971  by  Ben  Ivey,  another  alumnus  (and  the  former 
ROTC  head),  recently  retired  from  the  Army  after  a 
21-year  career. 

For  the  next  five  years,  Ivey  served  forthrightly  in  a 
difficult  position.  PC  worked  to  retain  its  sense  of  com- 
munity, to  preserve  some  necessary  authority  without 
alienation.  Gradually  during  this  time,  the  campus  and 
the  nation  emerged  from  the  grip  of  dissent  and  confronta- 
tion. In  addition  to  his  oversight  of  student  activities  and 
expansion  of  services,  Ivey  started  the  campus  security 
and  public  safety  office.  It  provided  for  a  24-hour  security 
force  trained  and  certified  under  state  law. 

Although  Presbyterian  College  had  remained  serenely 
free  from  most  campus  dangers  reported  elsewhere,  the 
security  force  met  a  responsibility  to  assure  protection  of 
this  growing  community.  It  became  especially  important 
as  women  students  gained  more  freedom.  While  their 
dormitories  would  continue  to  be  locked  at  midnight,  the 
college  gradually  lifted  restrictions  of  curfew  and  sign-out 
and  issued  the  women  individual  dorm  keys  to  accom- 
modate the  "self-regulating"  curfew. 

The  administration  moved  just  ahead  of  the  federal 
government,  with  its  Title  IX  regulations  against  sex  dis- 
crimination. Also  bringing  a  touch  of  joy  to  female  hearts 
about  this  time  was  the  amendment  of  dress  codes,  lifting 
restrictions  on  the  wearing  of  shorts  and  slacks. 

By  1971,  the  waiting  lists  of  qualified  women  applicants 
added  pressure  for  more  space.  The  college  placed  ten 
mobile  home  units  immediately  adjacent  to  Bailey  Hall 


and  encircled  the  area  with  a  ten-foot-high  picket  fence 
leading  into  the  west-side  entrance  of  that  girls'  dorm.  With 
four  persons  per  unit,  the  entire  facility  accommodated 
40  additional  women  under  the  campus  oaks  between  the 
dormitory  and  Belk  Auditorium.  The  administration  called 
it  Bailey  Court,  but  students  promptly  applied  the  "Fort 
Apache"  title  of  a  current  television  series.  Official  records 
show  only  one  successful  male  breaching  of  the  fortress — 
and  the  culprits  were  caught. 

Increasing  the  women's  capacity  by  40  lifted  their 
numbers  to  an  even  300  that  fall.  And  total  enrollment 
grew  to  850. 

The  year  1971  also  brought  the  new  $225,000  infirmary, 
an  18-bed  facility  with  ward  and  private  quarters  for  nine 
men  and  nine  women.  It  was  named  the  Bessie  M.  Reynolds 
Infirmary  after  a  SI 00,000  gift  from  businessman  H. 
Graham  Reynolds  of  Trenton,  S.  C,  to  memorialize  his 
grandmother. 

By  the  1973-74  session,  the  long-awaited  fraternity 
court  bedecked  the  far  landscape  of  the  back  campus.  This 
$220,000  collection  of  six  houses  formed  a  horseshoe  on 
seven  acres.  Although  designed  mainly  for  social  activities, 
each  house  included  two  bedrooms  with  accommodations 
for  up  to  six  students  if  needed.  The  organizations,  renting 
from  the  college,  now  had  equal  facilities  and  more 
adequate  room  for  their  meetings  and  entertainments. 

Thus  did  the  fraternity  "beat"  finally  swing  out  of 
Neville  Hall  and  other  center-campus  quarters — only  to 
rise  to  greater  amplification  of  sound  and  social  substance 
in  the  fields  beyond. 

New  maintenance  shops  in  the  form  of  two  large  pre- 
fabricated metal  buildings  also  were  erected  at  this  time. 
The  old  sheds  went  to  make  way  for  construction  of  the  new 
library  building. 

The  fall  of  1973  stands  out  in  other  ways.  Because  the 
demand  of  women  applicants  continued  strong  and  because 
some  men  could  now  be  housed  in  the  fraternity  quarters, 
Laurens  Hall  was  converted  temporarily  into  a  women's 
dorm.  The  little  old  structure  required  some  sprucing  up, 
but  it  rose  to  the  occasion.  And  twenty-five  females  enjoyed 
the  two  years  it  operated  as  an  honors  dorm  (without  house- 
mother), while  PC  developed  plans  to  build  a  third  women's 
hall. 

Bolstered  by  more  girls,  the   1973-74  fall  registration 
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moved  up  to  879  regular  students,  a  high  that  would  stand 
for  the  next  five  years.  This  total  was  composed  of  542  men 
and  337  women  from  23  states  and  three  foreign  countries 
(Brazil,  Colombia  and  Nigeria).  South  Carolina  supplied 
490.  The  Georgia  figure  by  now  had  grown  to  228,  while 
North  Carolina  added  60  and  Florida  sent  45,  followed 
by  Maryland  with  1 1,  Virginia  with  9,  Alabama  with  8  and 
lesser  numbers  from  16  other  states. 

The  children  of  the  post-World  War  II  "baby  boom" 
years,  coming  of  age  now,  gave  the  big  boost  to  applica- 
tions. Also  contributing  to  the  college  rush  were  govern- 
ment programs  of  financial  aid  that  eventually  reached 
in  many  directions. 

National  Defense  Student  Loans  originated  late  in  the 
Eisenhower  administration  under  stimulation  of  Russia's 
sputnik  launching.  President  Lyndon  Johnson  accelerated 
educational  benefits  tremendously  through  a  series  of 
grants  and  work-study  opportunities  that  have  grown 
steadily  over  the  years. 

Then,  in  1973,  South  Carolina's  Tuition  Grants  Pro- 
gram was  inaugurated  with  a  $4  million  legislative  appro- 
priation to  help  state  residents  attending  the  20  private 
colleges  in  South  Carolina.  Recognized  as  one  of  the 
finest  programs  of  its  kind  in  the  nation.  Tuition  Grants 
assisted  a  total  2,100  freshmen  and  1,300  upperclassmen 
in  the  20  colleges  during  that  first  year.  Presbyterian 
College  students  received  104  grants  amounting  to  $144,100 
and  averaging  $1,384  each  .  The  popular  program  has  ex- 


panded considerably  since  that  time.  It  has  directly  aided 
many  young  people  and  indirectly  helped  the  private  col- 
leges while  saving  state  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  through 
the  more  efficient  use  of  existing  private  facilities. 

More  college  resources  also  had  to  go  into  financial 
aid.  To  help  needy  candidates  overcome  rising  costs,  PC's 
own  awards  moved  from  $1 18,000  in  1962  to  $256,555  ten 
years  later. 

If  students  of  this  era  became  restless  about  their  own 
rights,  the  concerns  of  Presbyterian  College  men  and 
women  also  reached  out  more  vigorously  in  many  humani- 
tarian directions.  Students  over  the  years  had  responded 
to  periodic  service  projects  such  as  blood  drives,  Christmas 
stocking  canvasses  for  needy  children  and  Thornwell  Or- 
phanage projects.  Then  in  1967,  Professor  Jack  Presseau 
cooperated  with  the  little  Todd  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church  near  Laurens  in  getting  30  PC  students  involved 
with  a  program  of  recreation,  crafts  and  religious  instruc- 
tion for  unchurched  children  of  that  section. 

It  proved  to  be  a  rewarding  experience  for  all  and  the 
start  of  something  big.  This  effort  became  the  base  of  a 
well-organized  Student  Volunteer  Services  program  that 
later  was  cited  as  a  model  for  other  colleges,  the  subject 
of  an  article  in  77?^  Presbyterian  Survey. 

Over  the  span  of  a  few  years,  more  and  more  community 
needs  came  under  the  program:  child  outreach  among 
unchurched  in  other  sections  of  Laurens  County . . .  tutoring 
boys  and  girls  having  difficulty  in  school  .  .  .  teaching 
Sunday  School  at  Whitten  Village  for  the  mentally  handi- 
capped .  .  .  working  with  Thornwell  children  .  .  .  visiting 
the  elderly.  Wherever  the  need,  SVS  tried  to  help.  South 
Carolina  Presbytery  and  some  of  its  other  churches  backed 
the  program. 

Students  in  1970  raised  funds  to  purchase  a  I2-passenger 
van  for  use  in  servicing  these  activities.  (Later,  the  Clinton 
Kiwanis  Club  gave  a  second  van.)  After  several  years  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  Presseau,  the  program  became  a 
major  responsibility  of  the  chaplain's  office  upon  its 
expansion  to  full-time  status.  By  1974,  more  than  250 
students  were  directly  involved  in  23  service  projects — 
most  of  them  operating  on  a  regular  schedule. 

Area  Special  Olympics  for  the  handicapped,  part  of 
the  national  program,  became  an  annual  event  on  the  PC 
track  in  1974.  The  joint  enterprise  of  Student  Volunteer 
Services,  the  physical  education  department  and  the  Coun- 
cil for  Exceptional  Children,  these  games  attract  400-500 
participants  yearly  and  enlist  more  than  100  PC  students 
to  conduct  the  operation.  Other  measures  of  service  have 
included  annual  Halt  Hunger  drives  for  Bangladesh,  and 
spring  vacations  spent  with  work  projects  in  Appalachia 
and  in  hurting  areas  elsewhere.  Fraternities  have  added 
their  special  projects,  as  have  the  Fellowship  of  Christian 
Athletes. 

These  efforts  and  others  represent  the  sincere  response 
of  students  expressing  their  Christian  conviction  through 
active  service — the  same  students  who  felt  that  worship, 
as  a  deeply  personal  matter,  should  be  voluntary  rather 
than  required. 

Tlie  Student  Christian  Association  (and  its  predecessor 
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Integration  on  two  fronts  added 

to  campus  life  as  women  were 

admitted  into  ROTC  and  black 

students  joined  the  PC  population. 


YMCA)  had  been  an  umbrella  organization  for  activities 
ranging  from  worship  to  service  to  intramurals.  With  the 
growing  momentum  of  better-oriented  programs  handling 
these  responsibilities,  SCA  effectiveness  faded — then 
folded.  Its  Religious  Emphasis  Week  was  replaced  in  1971 
by  the  annual  off-campus  winter  retreat.  This  program 
carried  60  to  80  students,  a  visiting  leader  and  several  faculty 
members  to  Bethelwoods  conference  grounds  for  an 
informal  three  days  of  worship,  recreation  and  fellowship. 
(The  winter  conference  remains  a  good  January  event.) 

On  campus,  the  chaplain  arranged  for  voluntary  wor- 
ship services.  Students  revived  their  denominational  groups 
like  Westminster  Fellowship,  and  the  interdenominational 
Christians  in  Action  (CIA)  became  an  active  force.  Students 
also  were  attending  Clinton  church  services  in  greater 
numbers. 

Intramural  sports  picked  up  steam  under  alumnus  O. 
Eugene  Sullivan  '68  during  the  six  years  (1970-76)  he 
served  as  director  of  student  activities.  Men's  competition 
was  fierce  in  the  varied  schedule  that  included  a  rugged 
version  of  flag  football,  basketball,  volleyball,  tennis, 
Softball,  horseshoes,  billiards,  ping  pong,  and  the  annual 
swimming  and  track  meets.  Faculty  teams  competed  in 
some  events  and  often  won  the  volleyball  title — much 
to  the  chagrin  of  student-athletes. 

Women's  sports  developed  more  slowly.  They  started 
with  powderpuff  football  in  1967,  then  added  intramural 
Softball,  volleyball,  basketball  and  tennis.  Mrs.  Jane 
Hammet  organized  a  women's  tennis  team  for  informal 
matches  in  1972  before  it  gained  varsity  status  under  the 
men's  coach  two  years  later.  She  promoted  coeducational 
sports  clubs  in  snow-skiing,  karate,  swimming  and  water 
safety,  then  started  women's  varsity  volleyball  in  1976. 
Female  marksmen  already  scored  well  on  the  coeducational 
rifle  team  in  its  match  shootouts  with  Southeastern 
opponents. 

Also  on  the  coeducational  level,  Judd  women's  physical 
education  building  opened  its  doors  to  both  sexes  for 
racketball  and  as  a  checkout  center  for  other  sports.  Both 
indoors  and  out,  the  turn  to  wholesome  recreation  and 
physical  fitness  gained  momentum. 

A  setback  occurred  when  Judd  Building  went  up  in 
flames  on  a  drizzly  mid-December  night  in  1973,  the  first 
major  fire  in  PC  history.  And  before  the  ashes  were  cold, 
police  arrested  on  arson  charges  a  mentally  retarded 
Clinton  teen-ager  who  had  been  a  recent  Whitten  Village 
resident.  Because  most  of  the  students  had  gone  home  for 
Christmas,  the  fire  got  a  head  start  that  could  not  be 
stopped.  Three  Chnton  fire  trucks  battled  the  fire  for  eight 
hours,  pumping  more  than  one  million  gallons  of  water 
on  the  blaze.  Fortunately,  no  one  was  hurt,  and  the  fire 
was  kept  away  from  five  buildings  in  the  near  vicinity. 

As  dining  hall  from  1908-65  and  later  as  an  informal 


recreation  center,  old  Judd  meant  many  things  to  many 
individuals.  It  was  the  least  attractive  of  all  campus  build- 
ings, but  a  lot  of  good  memories  went  up  in  smoke  that  night. 

On  the  positive  side,  PC  did  realize  some  insurance 
from  Judd's  demise,  and  the  area  subsequently  was  turned 
into  a  campus  beauty  spot.  Even  more  important,  con- 
struction already  had  begun  on  the  new  physical  education 
center  that  would  be  ready  for  use  within  the  next  18 
months. 

A  fourth  intercollegiate  sport,  basketball,  became 
available  for  women  in  1977.  And  the  girls  knew  they  had 
finally  arrived  on  the  PC  athletic  scene  when  the  Walter 
Johnson  Club  volunteered  to  help  underwrite  5'/2  grants-in- 
aid  for  them — spread  thinly  over  basketball,  tennis  and 
volleyball. 

Comer  H.  (Randy)  Randall,  a  1975  graduate  and  former 
Blue  Hose  player,  agreed  to  coach  that  first  basketball 
squad.  He  had  replaced  Gene  Sullivan  as  director  of  student 
activities  in  1976  and  sustained  the  same  enthusiasm  in  a 
position  responsible  for  student  entertainment  functions 
as  well  as  intramurals.  Randall  continues  to  handle  these 
varied  assignments  to  the  present  time. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  the  area  of  male  sports,  action  kept 
up  its  steady  pace. 


One  of  those  banner  years  came  along  in  1972-73. 
Football  posted  a  7-2-1  record,  and  basketball  came 
in  at  18-10.  Golf  slipped  to  1 1-16,  but  track  finished  with  a 
6-1  mark  while  tennis  took  its  16-10  regular-season  record 
to  Kansas  City  for  a  second-place  finish  in  the  NAIA 
championships.  These  achievements  were  enough  to  have 
Jim  Shakespeare  named  national  tennis  coach-of-the-year 
and  gain  the  state-wide  accolade  for  Cally  Gault  in  football 
and  Herb  Robinson  in  basketball. 

Robinson  left  that  year  for  more  graduate  work.  He 
was  replaced  by  Larry  Burch,  who  came  from  Brevard 
Junior  College  for  a  seven-year  stay  extending  through 
the  1979-80  season. 

Shakespeare  ended  his  nine  seasons  here  in  1974  to 
become  the  full-time  professional  at  a  sports  club  in 
Pennsylvania.  His  former  star  and  NAIA  national  cham- 
pion, George  Amaya  '71,  replaced  him  for  one  year.  After 
another  change,  the  PC  tennis  position  settled  into  place 
in  1977  with  the  arrival  of  Richard  McKee,  former  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  star  turned  professional. 

Both  Presbyterian  College  and  Newberry  College  re- 
signed from  the  Carolinas  Conference  in  1973  because 
of  difficulties  in  basketball  scheduling.  Two  years  later, 
they  joined  with  six  other  football  rivals — Carson-Newman, 
Catawba,  Elon,  Gardner- Webb,  Lenoir  Rhyne  and  Mars 
Hill— to   form   the   South   Atlantic  Conference   (SAC-8) 


While  Thomason  Library  added  zest  to  PCs  excellent  academic  work, 

Templeton  Center  filled  the  need  for  more  extensive  sports  facilities. 


for  that  sport  alone.  The  conference  schools  agreed  to 
maintain  a  limit  of  26  athletic  grants  for  football,  and  PC 
continued  its  limit  of  nine  for  basketball  and  four  for  tennis. 

Other  men's  sports  had  as  their  circle  of  competition 
the  NAIA  District  6  alignment,  which  already  functioned 
as  the  only  route  to  post-season  playoffs. 

Death  struck  three  quick  blows  to  the  Presbyterian 
College  community  in  1975.  The  retired  Lonnie  S.  Mc- 
Millian  '21,  a  pillar  of  PC  athletics  as  player  and  coach  for 
more  than  four  decades,  died  in  May.  The  next  month, 
Billy  Tiller  '55  was  taken  by  a  short  illness  right  at  the 
peak  of  his  unusual  service  as  an  assistant  coach  (1962-75). 
Then,  John  Glover  died  in  July  to  close  a  bright  teaching 
career  that  spanned  28  years  as  chairman  of  the  modern 
foreign  languages  department.  Their  loss  was  a  painful 
experience  to  the  campus  not  often  visited  by  death. 

Within  the  span  of  a  year  (1974-75),  PC  opened  three 
new  buildings:  the  long-sought  library  and  sports  facilities 
and  a  third  women's  dormitory. 

The  $1.6  million  James  H.  TTiomason  Library  was 
dedicated  in  style  in  September,  1974.  Distinguished 
alumnus  C.  Hugh  Holman  '36 — author-scholar-teacher  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  faculty — delivered  the 
main  address,  and  benefactor  Jim  Thomason  and  Mrs. 
Thomason  cut  the  symbolic  ribbons. 

TTiis  new  building  enabled  the  library  function  to  move 
from  its  old  home  shared  with  the  administration  since 
1942.  Also,  the  PC  library  was  now  relieved  of  its  joint 
responsibility  as  a  community  library.  Because  the  City 
of  Clinton  held  part  ownership  in  the  old  building,  Presby- 
terian bought  out  the  city's  portion  for  $75,000.  This 
mutually  beneficial  transaction  gave  the  city  enough  funds 
to  erect  its  own  library  and  the  college  the  entire  building 
for  administrative  operations. 

Thomason  Library,  located  at  center-campus,  provided 
a  convenient  facility  with  open-shelf  capacity  for  175,000 
volumes  and  space  to  accommodate  more  than  one-third 
of  the  student  body  at  any  one  time.  Its  holdings  at  the  time 
of  the  move  were  composed  of  some  80,000  volumes  (in- 
cluding a  valued  South  Caroliniana  collection)  and  1,500 
recordings  on  discs  or  cassettes.  It  subscribed  to  650 
periodicals  and  25  domestic  and  foreign  newspapers.  The 
ground-floor  Wilson  Learning  Center — honoring  Atlanta 


minister-trustee  Eugene  T.  Wilson  '25 — included  a  small 
auditorium,  audio-visual  facilities  and  thousands  of 
teaching-resource  materials  for  elementary,  secondary, 
special  and  Christian  education. 

Through  a  budget  more  than  doubled  in  the  previous 
seven  years  (from  $53,707  to  $133,924)  and  through  gifts, 
the  library  collection  had  reached  a  growth  rate  of  5,500 
volumes  per  year.  Over  the  next  seven  years,  its  total 
would  increase  to  125,000  volumes. 

Thomason,  its  atmosphere  and  emphasis,  was  the 
single  most  important  plant  addition  of  the  Weersing  years. 
The  library  now  functioned  more  than  ever  as  the  heart 
of  the  Presbyterian  College  academic  program,  while 
offering  supplementary  services  as  conference  center  and 
art  gallery.  Librarian  Lennart  Pearson  introduced  a 
diagnostic  program  to  determine  library-skill  weaknesses 
among  students.  And  the  student  services  librarian  (Mrs. 
Jane  Todd  Presseau)  planned  closely  with  faculty  and 
students  to  integrate  classroom  and  library  work. 

The  $1.5  million  Ross  E.  Templeton  Physical  Education 
Center  received  its  formal  dedication  at  Homecoming 
the  next  fall,  1975.  It  was  named  for  the  alumnus-benefactor 
(Class  of  1924)  who  had  recently  retired  as  an  executive 
of  the  Field  Enterprises  Educational  Corporation. 

Templeton  Center  featured  a  2,500-seat  arena  for 
basketball  and  numerous  other  sports  facilities — plus  six 
new  all-weather  tennis  courts  immediately  adjacent  outside. 
Not  only  did  Templeton  promptly  become  the  center  for 
Blue  Hose  athletics;  its  completion  now  freed  old  Leroy 
Springs  Gymnasium  for  full-time  use  in  intramurals  and 
recreation. 

Another  welcomed  dedication  that  fall  of  1975  formally 
opened  Mary  Irwin  Belk  Hall  as  PC's  third  women's  dorm. 
It  did  more  than  that:  with  this  space  now  available,  college 
officials  could  remove  the  40-student  Bailey  Court  trailers 
(sold  to  a  sister  institution)  and  return  Laurens  Hall  for 
men's  use. 

A  $420,000  gift  from  the  Belk  family  and  associates 
enabled  Presbyterian  to  erect  this  memorial  to  the  wife 
of  William  Henry  Belk,  founder  of  the  mercantile  organiza- 
tion. She  also  was  the  mother  of  special  PC  friends  Irwin 
and  Tom  Belk  (members  of  the  boards  of  trustees  and  visi- 
tors respectively)  as  well  as  three  other  sons  and  a  daughter. 


Reynolds  Infirmary  went  up  in  1971.  .And  two  years  later  old  Judd  Building  went  down  in  flames,  the  only  major  fire  in  PC  history. 


An  interesting  note  on  the  inflation  of  the  times: 

Belk  Hall  was  built  with  the  same  architectural  plans 
as  Clinton  Hall,  completed  ten  years  earlier.  During  this 
interval,  the  cost  rose  to  $1.2  million  for  Belk  Hall  as 
compared  to  $500,000  for  the  earlier  women's  dormitory. 
An  inflation  rate  of  140  percent! 

Two  smaller  additions  added  style  and  loveliness  to  the 
campus  in  concert  with  the  completion  of  these  new 
buildings: 

Another  $25,000gift  from  James  H.  Thomason  provided 
for  a  beautified  center  plaza  in  front  of  the  library — where 
Judd  Building  once  stood.  Its  focal  point,  an  elliptical  pool 
with  three-spray  fountain  and  underwater  lighting,  was 
complemented  by  walkways  and  plantings  of  flowers  and 
shrubs  natural  to  this  region. 

Then,  over  on  the  east  plaza,  a  1 V2  acre  lake  provided 
a  picturesque  little  spot  tucked  away  in  the  corner  between 
Templeton  Center  and  the  maintenance  shops.  The  US  Soil 
Conservation  Service  supervised  the  construction  of  a 
200-foot-long  earthen  dam  in  the  natural  basin  fed  by 
springs  and  surface  water.  While  hardly  the  largest  body 
of  water  around,  the  PC  lake  did  add  a  touch  of  serene 
beauty  appealing  to  strolling  couples,  picnic  groups  or 
simply  an  individual  alone  in  study.  Action  replaced 
serenity  there  one  rare,  frigid  week  in  1977  when  its  frozen 
surface  attacted  numerous  ice  skaters  of  varying  talent:  a 
most  peculiar  sight  for  P  College. 

The  final  renovation  of  the  Weersing  years  came 
with  the  remodeling  of  the  administration  building  on 
the  strength  of  a  $100,000  gift  from  retired  textile  executive 
John  I.  Smith.  Its  name  now  memorialized  his  parents, 
William  Benjamin  and  Nora  Watson  Smith. 

While  many  colleges  turned  to  more  open  admissions 
policies,  Presbyterian  maintained  its  standards.  Sound 
fundamental  preparation  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
continued  to  produce  well-qualified  graduates  across  the 
entire  spectrum  of  the  educational  experience. 

The  fields  of  business  and  finance,  education,  social 
service  and  public  administration,  especially,  sought  PC 
men  and  women  and  attracted  many  of  them.  Approxi- 
mately 45  percent  of  the  degree  recipients  went  on  for 
graduate  and  professional  study. 

PC  pre-medical  training,  ranked  with  the  best  in  the 
South,  could  boast  of  having  one  of  the  nation's  highest 
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acceptance  rates  into  medical  schools.  This  college  stood 
second  among  all  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  US  institu- 
tions in  proportion  of  graduates  entering  seminaries  for 
ministerial  training.  More  students  pointed  to  careers  in 
law.  And  the  superlative  undergraduate  preparation 
brought  numerous  fellowships  from  strong  graduate  schools 
to  majors  in  business  administration,  biology,  chemistry, 
education,  English,  history,  mathematics,  modern  foreign 
languages  and  psychology. 

The  Presbyterian  College  graduates  went  to  Harvard, 
Princeton,  Pennsylvania,  Boston  University,  Tufts  and 
Columbia  University  in  the  East  ...  to  Duke,  Emory, 
Vanderbilt,  Tulane  and  Clemson  ...  to  the  universities 
of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Missouri  and  Tennessee  ...  to  the  law 
and  medical  schools  of  these  universities  as  well  as  to  the 
Medical  University  of  South  Carolina.  A  few  studied  in 
Europe. 

The  list  could  go  on  and  on — and  everywhere  the  men 
and  women  of  Presbyterian  College  accounted  themselves 
well. 

Business  administration  remained  the  most  popular 
field  of  study,  accounting  for  approximately  one-fourth 
of  the  majors.  Psychology  also  boomed  during  this  period 
with  the  associate  guidance  counselor  program  a  big  attrac- 
tion. And  then  biology  came  on  stronger  than  ever  as 
interest  in  the  environment  mounted.  Participation  in  the 
professional  education  curriculum  increased  as  more 
women  enrolled  and  the  elementary  and  special  education 
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tracks  were  added  to  the  program  that  already  offered  sec- 
ondary certification. 

Enrollment  of  black  students  at  Presbyterian  moved 
up  slowly,  reaching  between  4  and  5  percent  of  the  student 
body.  While  they  would  prefer  a  larger  proportion  of  their 
race  here  to  enhance  campus  activities,  these  students  have 
had  good  relationships  and  accomplishments.  Three  black 
graduates  within  a  two-year  period  entered  medical  schools 
at  Tufts,  Emory  and  Creighton  universities.  Others  have 
followed  into  medicine  and  other  post-graduate  work  or 
been  sought  for  positions  in  business,  industry  and  educa- 
tion, to  name  the  most  popular. 

The  black  students  have  been  successful  in  many 
extracurricular  areas:  as  players  and  captains  on  athletic 
teams,  as  cheerleaders,  as  performers  in  the  choir  and 
drama  group,  and  as  participants  in  other  activities.  Some 
have  been  tapped  for  membership  in  the  leadership 
organizations  and  for  Who's  Who.  Perhaps  because  many 
are  recruited  as  athletes,  the  men  tend  to  outnumber  the 
women.  On  the  other  hand,  a  black  woman  was  the  first 
female  to  receive  a  reserve  Army  commission  through 
this  ROTC  unit. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  Presbyterian  College  and 
its  black  relationship  was  the  establishment  of  a  scholarship 
here  in  1974  by  David  E.  Dendy  of  Clinton  and  other 
members  of  his  family.  They  named  it  the  Martha  and 
Young  Dendy,  Sr.,  Scholarship  in  honor  of  their  parents, 
who  were  among  the  old  established  black  families  of 
Chnton. 

Behind  the  scholarship  is  a  touching  story  of  a  noble 
woman  with  drive  and  determination. 

For  more  than  50  years,  Martha  Dendy  washed  clothes 
for  PC  students  and  put  nine  children  through  college  with 
her  earnings.  Starting  before  the  turn  of  the  century  and 
lasting  until  1950,  she  ran  a  home-style  laundry  for  the 
college  men  during  this  period  when  nine  presidents  came 
and  went.  David  Dendy  recalled  that  as  a  boy  he  picked 
up  and  delivered,  within  the  dormitories,  the  students' 
clothes  his  mother  had  hand-laundered:  "at  25  cents  a 
bundle  in  those  early  days,  and  you  could  put  everything 
in  the  bundle." 

Martha  Dendy  had  little  formal  education,  but  she  had 
a  native  intelligence  and  driving  ambition  which  she 
passed  on  to  her  children.  David  remembered  that,  as  his 
mother  proudly  added  the  college  diplomas  of  his  older 


Ground-breaking  ceremonies  became  routine  affairs 
during  the  Weersing  era.  Here,  Jim  Thomason  and 
Mrs.  Thomason  turn  the  first  sod  of  the  Thomason 
Library  foundation  as  trustee  Chairman  James  A. 
Chapman,  Jr.,  looks  on.  Within  18  months,  this 
site  was  adorned  by  the  notable  campus  addition. 


brothers  and  sisters  to  the  walls  of  their  simple  home,  he 
was  fired  with  the  urge  to  earn  one  of  his  own. 

When  she  died  at  age  86  in  1953,  she  left  not  only  the 
legacy  of  educated  children  but  an  accumulation  of  con- 
siderable property  in  business  and  residential  sections 
of  Clinton. 

David  Dendy,  retired  public  school  principal,  was  joined 
by  other  family  members  in  setting  up  the  scholarship  fund 
with  an  initial  gift  of  $15,000  to  the  college  endowment. 
Since  that  time,  David  has  added  current  and  deferred 
commitments  to  build  the  sum  to  $97,200.  He  said  at  the 
start: 

My  brothers  and  I  thought  the  scholarship  at  PC  in 
memory  of  our  mother  would  be  appropriate,  because  here 
was  her  life's  work  and  where  she  made  the  money  for  our 
opportunities.  Also,  our  family  has  always  enjoyed  fine 
relationships  with  white  people,  and  we  believe  this  scholar- 
ship says  something.  It  will  help  black  students  and  white 
students  to  get  a  good  education  at  Presbyterian  College. 
I  know  Martha  Dendy  would  like  that  very  much,  because 
she  believed  so  strongly  in  education. 

One  of  the  more  creative  events  enlivening  the  Weer- 
sing years  was  the  annual  Spring  Fine  Arts  Festival — which 
sought  to  involve  the  entire  county  in  artistic  endeavor. 
The  fourth  one  in  1970,  for  example,  drew  more  than 
2,000  people  during  two  weeks  of  varied  campus-centered 
activity.  Clothesline  art  festooned  the  west  plaza  ...  an 
artist  sat  at  easel  sketching,  while  a  potter  nearby  molded 
his  ceramics  creation  .  .  .  public  school  bands  played  in- 
termittently among  the  oaks  .  .  .  and  choral  groups  sang  on 
the  steps  of  Belk  Auditorium.  The  festival  moved  inside 
occasionally  for  a  recital,  a  concert  by  the  PC  choir,  and 
then  over  to  Black  Magic  Theater  for  a  production  of  the 
PC  Players. 


Not  every  festival  could  equal  those  early  ones.  The 
sponsoring  fine  arts  department  had  to  cut  its  show  to 
a  week,  but  the  presentations  continued  to  highlight  various 
expressions  of  art,  drama  and  music. 

The  PC  Choir  continued  its  annual  tours  and  drew 
special  attention  during  this  time.  While  on  a  spring  trip  that 
reached  to  New  York  City,  it  sang  on  the  Merv  Griffin 
television  show.  The  choir's  colorful  Madrigal  Singers  taped 
a  pre-Christmas  performance  for  South  Carolina's 
Educational  Television  network.  Then,  on  Christmas  Eve  of 
1976,  the  choir  sang  before  20,000  people  of  many 
nationalities  who  crowded  into  Bethlehem's  Manger  Square 
for  the  annual  commemoration  of  Christ's  birth  at  the  site  of 
his  birth.  That  moment  was  worth  the  7,500-mile  trip. 

Besides  the  choir's  performances,  music  came  often  to 
Presbyterian  College  from  many  directions — classical  and 
otherwise.  Among  the  otherwise,  singer  Jerry  Butler  and 
band  packed  Belk  on  one  such  occasion.  Many  others  of 
varying  talent  performed  there,  while  the  annual  student 
folk  festivals  continued  to  present  outdoor  attractions. 
The  "Blue  Hose  Hootenanny"  featured  Lester  Flatt  and  his 
Nashville  Grass.  And  Spring  Swing  swung  in  tune  to  the 
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Templeton  Physical  Education  Center  filled  a  most  vital  need. 

likes  of  Marshall  Tucker,  Mother's  Finest  and  even  Vince 
Vance  and  his  Valients. 

Dances  returned  to  campus  (from  the  old  Clinton 
Armory)  with  the  opening  of  Greenville  Dining  Hall.  Most 
of  these  affairs  were  held  on  its  terraza  floors,  although 
some  went  into  Springs  Gymnasium.  Rock-and-roll  reached 
its  peak  .  .  .  beach  music  .  .  .  the  Mo-town  sound  .  .  . 
varieties  of  "rock"  from  hard  to  soul  to  country.  And  then 
along  came  disco. 

Coffee  house  entertainment  became  a  popular  campus 
thing.  PC  students  designated  a  second-floor  room  in 
Douglas  House,  dignified  it  with  the  name  "The  Dirty 
Mind"  and  proclaimed  it  a  coffee  house.  Here,  individual 
singer-guitarists  moved  in  and  out  with  informal  per- 
formances before  small  groups.  It  lasted  for  several  years. 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  Atlanta  Symphony  returned  to 
Belk  Auditorium  numerous  times  for  the  assembly  concert 
series  which  also  featured  such  groups  as  the  Charlotte 
Chamber  Orchestra,  the  Eastman  Quartet  and  various 
other  classical  ensembles  and  individual  performing  artists. 
The  Atlanta  Ballet  came  and  the  National  Shakespeare 
Company  appeared  periodically.  The  diverse  cultural  events 
included  lecturers  ranging  from  pollster  George  Gallop 
to  feminist  Kate  Millett  to  film  artist  Frederick  Wiseman. 
Alex  Haley  spoke  in  fascinating  detail  about  his  research 
on  Roots,  and  the  incomparable  Buckminster  Fuller  roamed 
over  a  wide  gamut  of  ideas.  Many  other  authorities  from 
various  disciplines  added  their  voices  to  the  passing  parade 
of  Belk  performances. 

A  student-sponsored  Blue  Key  Symposium  packed  Belk 
for  almost  a  week  as  it  explored  "Challenges  and  Responses 
in  the  1970's"  with  CORE  black  leader  Roy  Innis,  feminist 
Ti-Grace  Atkinson,  former  US  Senator  Joseph  O.  Tydings 
of  Maryland,  theologian  Sam  Hill  and  Pat  Buchanan,  the 
leading  speechwriter  for  then  President  Richard  Nixon. 
Later  symposia  dealt  with  energy,  mass  media  and  other 
topics  of  current  concern. 

Robert  E.  McNair  was  governor  of  South  Carolina 
during  the  years  his  son  attended  PC  (1965-69).  A  frequent 
campus  visitor,  he  spoke  on  occasions,  crowned  Home- 
coming queens  regularly  and  delivered  the  Commencement 
address  the  year  his  son's  degree  was  matched  by  an 
honorary  one  for  him. 

Other  Commencement  speakers  of  the  Weersing  years 
included  such  public  servants  as  US  Senator  Donald 
Russell,  Commerce  Secretary  Frederick  B.  Dent,  former 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  South  Carolina  Governor 
John  West;  university  presidents  HoUis  Edens  of  Duke, 
Robert  Edwards  of  Clemson,  William  Boyd  (alumnus, 
1946)  of  Oregon  and  Fred  Davison  of  Georgia;  James  F. 
Oates,  Jr.,  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  board  chair- 
man; and  Federal  Judge  Joe  Eaton  (alumnus,  1945). 


Men's  soccer  and  women's  tennis  were  added  as  varsity  sports. 
Football  rose  to  national  prominence  in  the  NAIA,  while  men's 
tennis  maintained  much  of  its  competitive  edge.  Basketball  and 
five  other  sports  rounded  out  the  varsity  menu.  At  the  same  time, 
intramurals  attracted  almost  universal  participation  that  kept 
Springs  Gym  bouncing  and  acres  of  outdoor  fields  in  full  play. 


Other  campus  programs  originated  with  organizations 
formed  to  stimulate  specialized  interests  within  academic 
disciplines.  These  clubs  and  campus  affiliates  of  national 
organizations  included:  Alpha  Psi  Omega,  in  the  field  of 
drama;  the  American  Chemical  Society  and  the  American 
Institute  of  Biological  Sciences;  the  Alston  Wilkes  Society, 
sociology's  approach  to  public  offenders;  the  Business 
and  Economics  Club;  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren; and  Psi  Chi  honorary  psychology  organization. 

Students  had  their  campus  events,  and  they  also  looked 
elsewhere  for  more  varied  activity  on  the  lighter  side.  By 
now.  North  Carolina  had  learned  to  create  its  own  snow 
(when  necessary),  so  the  nearby  ski  slopes  of  Beech  Moun- 
tain, Wolf  Laurel,  Cataloochee  and  Sugar  Mountain 
beckoned  invitingly  on  winter  weekends.  Come  spring, 
of  course,  nothing  replaced  the  traditional  beach  treks  to 
Pawleys,  Myrtle,  Ocean  Drive  and  wherever.  And  just 
around  the  corner  in  Clinton  for  weekday  pastimes  were 
such  scintillating  attractions  as  Charley's  Place,  Buddy's, 
the  Kilt  or  the  Hound's  Tooth — changing  occasionally 
in  name  but  remaining  in  purpose. 

As  always,  the  lighter  college  moments  kept  the  serious 
ones  in  perspective.  Or  was  it  the  other  way  around? 

By  1974,  with  changing  national  and  campus  conditions, 
the  period  of  student  unrest  had  run  its  course.  The  PC 
board  of  trustees  took  note  of  it  with  this  resolution: 

Whereas  during  the  past  several  years  there  has  been 
on  the  campus  of  Presbyterian  College,  as  well  as  on  campuses 
all  over  the  nation,  a  spirit  of  unrest  and  disharmony,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  wishes  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that,  through 
patience  and  diligent  attention  to  duty,  the  administration 
of  the  college  and  the  student  body  have  reattained  an 
atmosphere  of  cooperation  and  reasonableness. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  particularly  wishes  to  commend 
the  Faculty,  Administration  and  the  Student  Government 
for  their  part  in  resolving  past  problems  and  in  returning  the 
affairs  of  the  college  to  a  condition  of  tranquility  and 
Christian  cooperation. 


Throughout  all  of  these  stressful 
College  maintained  its  tradition  of  a 
Although  it  pricked  and  strained  at 
other  single  factor  contributed  more 
campus  at  a  lower  boiling  point  than 
Students  appreciated  this  fact,  but 
realize  what  it  really  meant  until  77?^ 
this  comparison  in  a  1975  editorial: 


times,  Presbyterian 
free  campus  press. 

times,  probably  no 
to  keeping  the  PC 

most  other  colleges. 

they  did   not  fully 

Blue  Stocking  made 


While  attending  the  Scholastic  Press  Association  Work- 
shop at  Columbia  University,  I  was  impressed  by  the  lack 
of  freedom  afforded  college  newspapers  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  In  many  discussion  groups  censorship  and  adminis- 
trative control  were  the  dominating  topics  of  conversation. 

I  was  forced  to  take  a  new  awareness  of  the  freedom  that 
the  PC  Administration  has  allowed  The  Blue  Stocking.  I  am 
also  thankful  that  their  tolerance  has  not  been  manifested 
in  indifference  toward  the  paper.  The  fact  that  PC  has 
protected  the  freedom  of  the  student  press  (despite  temporary 
reasons  not  to)  makes  it  much  easier  to  listen  to  other  ideas 
that  the  Administration  has  concerning  other  areas  of 
student  freedom. 

The   Blue   Stocking  Award   of  the   Week  goes  to  the 


Administration,  Faculty  and  Board  of  Trustees  for  allowing 
The  Blue  Stocking  to  remain  a  free  publication,  capable 
of  developing  student  responsibility. 

By  now,  coed  and  open  dorms  had  come  in  vogue  at 
many  schools  in  other  sections.  PC  students  did  not  seek 
coeducational  dormitories  here,  but  they  did  request 
limited  visitations  in  the  dorm  rooms  of  the  opposite  sex. 
The  rationale  held  these  rooms  to  be  the  students'  home- 
away-from-home,  a  place  to  entertain  and  study  with 
guests  in  some  degree  of  privacy  not  otherwise  available. 

Knowing  of  abuses  elsewhere,  the  trustees  refused  per- 
mission until  the  SGA  proposal  was  modified  and  a  poll 
of  parents  indicated  their  approval.  A  highly  restricted 
policy  finally  went  into  effect  in  1974.  Limited  to  the 
women's  dormitories  because  of  their  effective  governing 
structure,  the  Open  House  policy  permitted  women  students 
to  have  male  guests  in  their  rooms  (with  doors  open, 
signed  in  and  out)  during  designated  weekend  hours  twice 
a  month.  The  hours  ranged  from  7  p.m.  to  midnight  on 
Saturday  and  on  Sunday  afternoon  from  2  to  5,  with 
monitors  on  the  halls. 


Participation  in  Open  House  proved  limited  and 
uneventful,  with  some  dorm  floors  voting  against  it  on 
any  given  weekend.  Based  on  this  experience,  the  men 
gained  a  similar  policy  for  their  dormitories  several  years 
later.  Overall,  Open  House  as  practiced  here  seemed  to 
provoke  neither  great  enthusiasm  nor  a  decline  in  behavior. 

A  record  enrollment  of  879  full-time  students  began 
the  1973-74  session  at  Presbyterian  College.  Competition 
for  freshmen  was  now  getting  very  tight,  however,  as  many 
private  colleges  fell  from  their  peaks  in  the  face  of  declining 
applications.  They  were  hurt  by  higher  fees  and  the 
proliferation  of  community  colleges,  university  branches 
and  technical  schools — plus  the  fact  that  smaller  per- 
centages of  18-  and  19-year-olds  now  sought  college  edu- 
cations. Another  negative  national  trend:  the  proportion 
of  men  students  entering  college  had  dropped  about  even 
with  women. 

PC  stepped  up  its  admissions  work  with  the  addition 
of  personable  young  graduates  for  broader  individual 
contact.  One  of  these  admissions  counselors  still  at  the 
college  is  John  Perry,  who  began  recruiting  right  after  his 
1972  graduation  and  then  switched  to  the  athletic  depart- 
ment as  an  assistant  coach  three  years  later. 

Glenn  W.  Small,  Jr.,  an  ordained  Presbyterian  minister 
with  college  experience  in  admissions  at  Tift  and  St. 
Andrews  colleges,  became  associate  director  of  admissions 
in  1974  and  opened  an  Atlanta  office  that  concentrated 
on  Georgia  recruiting.  The  move  has  paid  dividends  in 
the  marked  increase  of  students  enrolling  from  that  state. 
One  admissions  counselor,  Virginia  Crocker,  won  election 
to  the  South  Carolina  House  of  Representatives  and  con- 
tinues to  serve  there  in  addition  to  her  present  PC  job  as 
director  of  special  projects. 

Alumni  also  responded  with  greater  recruiting  help. 
One  approach  the  alumni  board  had  inaugurated  in  1970 


Twin  dormitories  of  the  east  plaza:  Belk  and 

Clinton  halls.  The  women  here  and  in  Bailey 

generated  a  sorority-like  spirit  that 

vetoed  adding  these  social  organizations. 


was  the  PC  Junior  Fellows  program  that  sought  out  and 
honored  top  high  school  juniors  in  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  It  would  become  a  leading  recruiting  tool,  with 
special  college  certificates  going  to  some  1,700  highly 
qualified  youngsters  each  year. 

International  and  national  problems  of  economic  re- 
cession racked  the  college  scene  in  1974-75.  The  recent  Arab 
oil  embargo  had  escalated  energy  costs,  along  with  other 
inflationary  shocks,  and  unemployment  across  the  country 
rose  to  a  startling  9  percent.  The  stock  market  also  declined 
sharply  by  several  hundred  points.  It  caused  further 
damage  to  the  national  economy  and  cut  college  income 
from  endowment  investments. 

Before  the  end  of  that  session,  the  business  office 
reported  that  PC's  utilities  expense  ran  75  percent  ahead 
of  the  previous  year.  The  price  of  dining  hall  food  had 
risen  10  percent  after  a  hefty  25  percent  jump  the  session 
before.  And  postage  and  other  supplies  necessary  for  day-to- 
day operations  increased  by  almost  20  percent. 


Adding  to  the  difficulty,  the  admissions  curve  sagged 
after  its  1973  high  of  879.  For  the  first  time  in  a 
decade,  student  enrollments  lost  momentum — dropping  to 
821  by  1976 — and  remained  off  for  several  years.  This  loss 
of  student  income,  along  with  the  other  adverse  factors, 
helped  to  bring  red  ink  to  the  1975  operations  after  the 
college  had  balanced  its  current  budget  for  17  consecutive 
years.  PC  also  began  to  feel  the  growing  pains  of  a  larger, 
more  expensive  plant  and  the  bite  of  short-term  financing 
of  renovations  and  construction  overruns. 

Presbyterian  College  faced  the  economic  crunch  by 
tightening  its  belt  in  every  direction:  conservation  of  energy, 
a  trimmed  academic  budget,  some  personnel  adjustments, 
heavier  teaching  loads,  less  travel,  smaller  salary  incre- 
ments and  a  closer  rein  on  all  expenditures.  Faculty  and 
staff  and  many  students  joined  in  the  concerted  effort. 
Overall,  the  budget  underwent  a  5  percent  reduction. 

While  endowment  income  slumped  with  the  stock 
market.  Annual  Giving  took  up  some  of  the  slack  by  reach- 
ing new  heights  of  financial  support.  This  alumni-propelled 
program  rose  by  almost  10  percent  to  a  new  high  of  $230,279 
in  1974  and  topped  that  by  another  10  percent  the  next 
year.  Support  through  the  church  budgets  also  increased 
slightly,  but  1975  capital  gifts  dropped  to  $253,949  in  this 
interim  between  special  campaigns. 

By  this  time,  Presbyterian  College  was  a  recognized 
leader  nationally  in  the  field  of  alumni  support.  Besides 
a  consistent  finalist  in  the  United  States  Steel  Foundation 
competition  honoring  alumni  giving,  PC  received  another 
of  the  Foundation's  coveted  national  awards  in  1977. 

In  October,  1976,  Presbyterian  launched  its  most 
ambitious  fund-raising  campaign  of  all — the  final  phase 
of  the  25-year  program  scheduled  to  conclude  in  the  1980 
centennial  year.  Entitled  the  Second  Century  Fund,  this 
drive  sought  $10  million  to  strengthen  PC  as  the  school 
entered  its  second  century  of  service. 

Alumnus  C.  W.  Anderson  '29,  trustee  and  recently  re- 
tired Clinton  industrialist,  headed  the  Second  Centurv  Fund 


drive.  It  began  close  to  home:  first,  board  members;  then 
faculty-staff  and  the  traditionally  stalwart  Laurens  County 
supporters  organized  under  the  chairmanship  of  Clinton 
textile  leader  George  H.  Cornelson. 

These  groups  raised  $1.8  million  that  fall.  And  they 
would  add  considerably  more  before  the  campaign  closed. 
Biggest  gift  of  that  opening  drive  was  a  $300,000  sum  from 
the  Bailey  Foundation  to  establish  the  Robert  M.  Vance 
Chair  of  Business  Administration.  It  honored  the  president- 
board  chairman  of  Clinton  Mills  and  M.  S.  Bailey  &  Son, 
Bankers,  who  also  served  as  the  trustee  chairman  of 
Presbyterian  College. 

Second  Century  Fund  activity  now  swung  to  Presby- 
terian churches  in  other  areas  of  the  Synod.  President 
Weersing,  his  development  staff  and  professional  fund- 
raisers staged  23  kickoff  dinners  in  January  and  February 
of  1977,  launching  efforts  in  almost  every  presbytery. 

The  largest  gift  of  that  year  came  in  the  form  of  a 
$600,000  bequest  from  the  estate  of  James  G.  Gallant, 
LaGrange,  Ga.,  business-civic-religious  leader  and  former 
PC  trustee.  It  later  established  the  Louise  and  Jimmy 
Gallant  Chair  of  Chemistry,  memorializing  Gallant  and 
honoring  his  wife  (now  a  trustee  in  her  own  right). 

In  a  second  major  bequest  of  that  period,  alumna  Irene 
Dillard  Elliott  '12,  one  of  the  state's  pioneer  women 
educators  and  University  of  South  Carolina  professor,  left 
$400,000  to  be  added  to  her  Dillard-Elliott  Scholarships. 
She  had  endowed  this  fund  several  years  earlier  as  a 
memorial  to  her  grandfather.  Dr.  James  Henry  Dillard, 
and  to  husband-attorney  Charles  Bell  Elliott. 

With  the  emphasis  now  on  building  endowment,  more 
gifts  came  to  PC  to  establish  scholarships  for  needy  students. 
Among  those  other  named  grants  endowed  at  $100,000 
and  up  were: 

The  Mercer  Silas  Bailey  Scholarship  Fund,  memori- 
alizing the  early  Clinton  banker-industrialist  who  helped 
to  found  PC,  established  with  $100,000  from  the  Bailey 
Foundation; 

The  S.  Lawson  Abrams  Scholarship,  by  that  Class  of 
1933  graduate,  set  at  $110,000; 

The  William  Henry  Belk  Scholarships,  established 
and  still  growing  through  substantial  yearly  endowment 
gifts  by  his  son  and  Belk  vice-president  Irwin  Belk; 

The  Frank  L.  Outlaw  Scholarship,  honoring  the  late 
BI-LO  food  chain  founder,  through  a  $116,200  gift  by 
alumnus-son  Frank  L.  Outlaw  II  '72,  then  vice-president 
of  that  firm. 

Yet  another  Bailey  Foundation  grant,  plus  family  gifts. 


PC  tightened  its  belt  by  5  percent  during  1975  recession,  then  launched 

an  ambitious  Second  Century  drive  to  raise  $10  million  in  capital  funds. 


provided  $250,312  to  endow  the  Emma  Bailey  Cornelson 
and  the  Rev.  George  H.  Cornelson  DD  Chair  of  Christian 
Religion.  This  fund  honored  the  memory  of  a  noted  Presby- 
terian minister  (New  Orleans  First  Church)  and  his  wife, 
a  Clinton  native  who  returned  here  after  his  death  to  serve 
as  a  church-civic  leader.  Largest  of  the  individual  donors 
to  this  fund  named  for  his  grandparents  was  George  H. 
Cornelson,  a  former  PC  trustee  who  would  soon  become 
president  of  Clinton  Mills. 

Atlanta  Presbytery,  giant  of  the  Synod,  swung  into 
action  behind  the  Second  Century  Fund  in  1978  with  a 
drive  seeking  more  than  $1  million.  Four  prominent  alumni 
of  that  city  provided  the  campaign  leadership:  Dr.  W. 
Frank  Harrington  '57,  senior  minister  of  the  Peachtree 
Presbyterian  Church  (the  congregation  pledged  $200,000); 
Bennett  A.  Brown  '50,  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Citizens 
and  Southern  National  Bank;  William  B.  Hart  '57,  group 
vice-president  with  the  Atlanta  First  National  Bank;  and 
Dr.  Bonneau  H.  Dickson  '30,  retired  executive-secretary  of 
Atlanta  Presbytery. 

They  staged  an  effective  campaign  that  not  only  raised 
the  funds  but  also  brought  the  name  of  Presbyterian  College 
more  prominently  before  this  influential  metropolitan  area. 

Meanwhile,  back  on  the  campus,  the  faces  were  chang- 
ing. Dr.  Joe  Gettys  took  his  final  step  into  retirement  when 
he  left  the  religion  classroom  in  1974,  ending  18  years  of 
vigorous  association  here.  Three  other  professors  of  long 
service  followed  during  the  next  four  years:  Earl  B.  Halsall 
retired  in  1976  after  18  years  at  the  political  science  podium; 
Aurel  M.  Erwin,  in  1977after  23  years  in  French;  and  Taylor 
Martin,  in  1978  after  25  years  of  mathematics  instruction. 
Each  of  these  men  left  his  special  mark  of  service  to  PC. 

James  F.  Dickenson  joined  the  development  office  as 
assistant  director  in  1975,  in  time  to  help  prepare  for  the 
Second  Century  drive.  He  later  would  become  the  director 
of  development.  A  Presbyterian  minister,  Dickenson  had 
previously  served  for  two  years  as  executive-coordinator 
and  treasurer  of  the  Synod  of  the  Southeast  after  18  years 
in  the  pulpit  ministry  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 


When  Ben  Ivey  resigned  in  1976  to  enter  private  busi- 
ness— after  five  years  as  dean  of  students — Joe 
Nixon  moved  into  that  office  from  the  admissions  position 
he  had  occupied  since  1969.  And  succeedign  Nixon  was  Bill 
Jackson,  by  now  the  assistant  academic  dean  who  continued 
some  teaching  in  physics. 

The  next  year,  Mrs.  Mildred  B.  Bowers  retired  from  22 
years  of  feeding  students  an  estimated  2'/:  million  individual 
plates  (1955-77).  She  was  replaced  by  the  returning  L. 
Vernon  Powell,  who  had  been  director  of  food  services  here 
(1947-60)  and  now  added  zest  to  an  already  good  operation. 
Although  not  every  student  labeled  it  continental  cuisine, 
PC's  reputation  for  good  food  under  its  own  director  pre- 
cluded use  of  professional  catering  services. 

Despite  the  slowing  pace  of  faculty  turnover,  a  few  new 
professors  continued  to  arrive  from  year  to  year.  These 
remained: 


In  1974:  Marion  T.  Gaines  IV  (PhD,  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity) came  directly  from  his  doctoral  assistantship  to 
teach  psychology  here.  Linda  L.  Suddeth,  PC  honor 
graduate  of  1972,  joined  the  English  department;  and  Foard 
H.  Tarbert,  Jr.  (later  PhD,  Clemson  University)  added 
his  expertise  in  business  administration.  After  arriving 
in  1974  as  physics  professor,  William  W.  Yarborough,  Jr. 
(PhD,  Vanderbilt  University)  would  become  the  chairman 
six  years  later  when  this  department  was  reinstituted  as  an 
operation  separate  from  mathematics. 

In  1975:  Robert  G.  Hudson  (later  PhD,  North  Carolina 
State  University)  brought  to  biology  his  research  talents 
and  three  years  of  teaching  experience  at  Campbell  College. 

In  1976:  Edward  M.  Gouge  (PhD,  Clemson  University) 
came  directly  from  doctoral  fellowship  teaching  as  an 
addition  to  the  chemistry  department.  And  arriving  to 
head  the  art  program  was  Robert  M.  Jolly,  an  exhibiting 
painter  with  ten  years  as  art  head  at  Tennessee  Wesleyan 
College. 

In  1977:  Constance  Colwell  (PhD,  Cornell  University) 
brought  to  the  department  of  modern  foreign  languages 
her  special  fluency  in  German  and  French. 

Another  major  administrative  change  occurred  in  1978, 
when  Dr.  Fred  Chapman  ended  nine  years  as  academic 
dean  to  return  to  full-time  teaching.  He  later  resumed  chair- 
manship of  the  economics  and  business  administration 
department.  In  addition  to  the  continued  strengthening 
of  faculty  and  curriculum,  his  tenure  as  dean  saw  the 
start  of  effective  academic  budget  control,  new  records 
system  and  admissions  procedures,  expanded  off-campus 
study  and  establishment  of  a  computer  center. 

Chapman  was  replaced  by  Donald  A.  King  (PhD,  Pea- 
body  College),  dean  of  the  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
at  Mississippi  University  for  Women  for  the  past  four 
years.  Dr.  King  had  served  earlier  as  mathematics  chairman 
there  and  before  that  as  a  Clemson  faculty  member. 

The  new  dean  found  at  Presbyterian  College  a  cur- 
riculum that  had  resisted  the  national  trend  toward  formless 
"relevance."  It  remained  strongly  committed  to  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  while  offering  some  less-traditional  work 
among  its  325  courses  in  23  areas  of  study.  Dr.  King  made 
this  appraisal  after  his  first  semester  on  the  job  here: 

TTie  PC  academic  program  is  sound  and  well-balanced.  I 
like  the  more  traditional  approach  of  specific  general  educa- 
tion requirements  and  the  pragmatic  mixture  of  career- 
oriented  programs  with  liberal  education.  I  am  convinced 
this  is  one  reason  Presbyterian  College  is  doing  so  well. 
Schools  that  have  tried  to  be  innovative  seem  to  be  losing 
public  confidence. 

Fanfares  over  campaigns,  new  buildings  and  athletics 
often  overshadowed,  without  intent,  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege's greatest  asset:  the  daily  execution  of  rigorous  aca- 
demics. Almost  taken  for  granted  as  the  routine  standard 
was  a  quality  of  work  by  teacher  and  student  that  ranked 
far  above  normal. 

So  how  appropriate,  then,  that  academic  excellence 
should  begin  to  receive  more  recognition  during  this  period. 
As  funds  became  available,  scholarships  based  on  intel- 
lectual   merit    increased    and    more    awards    emphasized 


More  gifts  came  to  the  college  endowment  to  recognize  distinguished 

teachers  of  a  strong  faculty  through  named  chairs  and  professorships. 


classroom  accomplishments  by  students.  The  board  of 
visitors  inaugurated  an  outstanding  service  award  for 
faculty  and  staff,  and  the  Alumni  Association  cited  dis- 
tinguished teaching  (see  boxes).  Named  professorships 
were  endowed  to  focus  special  attention  on  individual 
teachers  for  their  merit  and  dedication. 

A  $250,000  grant  from  the  Charles  A.  Dana  Foundation 
(1970)  enabled  PC  to  establish  a  professorship  program 
honoring  this  noted  philanthropist-industrialist-lawyer. 
Chemistry's  Dr.  K.  Nolon  Carter  and  Dr.  Neal  B.  Prater  of 
the  English  department  were  the  first  chosen  for  this  distinc- 
tion. Shortly  thereafter.  Dr.  Dorothy  P.  Brandt  of  the 
education  department  and  Dr.  Eugene  W.  Womble  of 
mathematics  joined  them  in  rounding  out  the  Dana  quartet. 
And  a  few  years  later.  Dr.  Carl  J.  Arnold  received  the  fifth 
designation  as  the  Dana  Professor  of  Economics  and 
Business  Administration. 

Two  professorships  followed  specifically  to  recognize 
competence  in  religious  instruction.  After  trustee  John  F. 
McLeod  set  up  the  Kristen  Herrington  Chair  of  Bible  to 
memorialize  his  granddaughter,  the  honor  went  first  to  Dr. 
Joseph  M.  Gettys  and  then  to  Dr.  George  W.  Ramsey. 
When  the  Cornelson  Chair  of  Christian  Religion  was 
established,  its  first  occupant  was  Dr.  Lewis  S.  Hay. 

Dr.  Fred  Chapman,  upon  his  return  from  dean  to  full- 
time  teacher,  became  the  first  Robert  M.  Vance  Professor 
of  Economics  and  Business  Administration. 

The  Marshall  W.  Brown  Chair  of  History  was  created 
by  the  trustees  as  a  tribute  to  this  former  professor-dean- 
president  who  devoted  38  years  to  the  college.  It  tapped  Dr. 
Ronald  D.  Burnside  for  initial  recognition.  And  Dr. 
Randolph  B.  Huff  became  the  first  teacher  named  to  the 
Louise  and  Jimmy  Gallant  Chair  of  Chemistry. 

These  professors  and  others  gave  Presbyterian  College 
the  strongest  faculty  overall  in  its  history.  Always  blessed 
with  good  instruction,  the  college  now  had  on  line  a  larger, 
more  diversified  faculty  with  superlative  academic  cre- 
dentials and  the  highest  degree  of  professionalism  that 
reached  deeper  into  each  discipline.  Increasingly,  they 
were  being  afforded  more  opportunities  for  continuing 
study  through  summer  grants  and  sabbaticals.  TTiey  main- 
tained the  PC  hallmarks:  priority  on  classroom  teaching, 
close  relationships  and  concern  for  the  individual  students. 
At  the  same  time,  more  professors  were  engaging  in  re- 
search— publishing  and  presenting  papers — and  providing 
leadership  in  professional  organizations. 

For  example — 

Dr.  Alex  Stump  did  extensive  research  on  the  single- 
cell  animal,  lesquereusia.  Also  publishing  in  biology  have 
been  Jane  Holt  on  bird  migrations  and  South  Carolina's 
endangered  red-cockaded  woodpecker.  Dr.  Jim  Stidham 
on  amino  acid  compositions.  Dr.  Fred  James  on  woody 
flora  and  tropical  ecology  and  Dr.  Bob  Hudson  on  labora- 
tory cultivation  of  catfish  cells  and  its  relation  to  endangered 
mussel  populations. 

Dr.  Nolon  Carter  and  Dr.  Randy  Huff  have  published 
frequently  in  top  journals  and  presented  their  findings 
before  the  American  Chemical  Society,  while  Dr.  Ed  Gouge 
also  has  articles  on  his  chemical  research.  Dr.  Gene  Womble 


and  Dr.  Bill  Yarborough  added  presentations  in  the  fields 
of  mathematics  and  physics. 

Besides  his  role  as  dean  and  teacher.  Dr.  Joe  Gettys 
gained  a  wide  reputation  for  his  religious  booklets  that  sold 
more  than  250,000  copies.  Dr.  Lewis  Hay  and  Dr.  George 
Ramsey  became  contributing  editors  of  a  church  journal, 
and  Ramsey  has  just  published  a  significant  book  on  the 
subject  Vie  Quest  for  the  Historical  Israel. 

Also  within  the  religion  department,  Dr.  Jack  Presseau 
now  works  on  his  second  book  after  enjoying  success  with 
Fm  Saved,  You're  Saved — Maybe.  TTiat  volume  spawned 
many  requests  for  Presseau  participation  in  seminars  and 
conferences.  And  Dr.  Lennart  Pearson  has  published  several 
articles  in  the  field  of  his  specialty,  library  science. 

In  terms  of  off-campus  professional  leadership,  six  PC 
professors  headed  state  organizations  in  their  fields:  Dr. 
Alex  Stump,  president  of  the  South  Carolina  Academy 
of  Science;  Dr.  Ron  Burnside,  president  of  the  South 
Carolina  Historical  Association;  Dr.  Claude  Cooler,  presi- 
dent of  the  South  Carolina  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Association;  Dr.  Dale  Rains,  president  of  the  South 
Carolina  TTieater  Association;  Dr.  Robert  A.  Hill,  president 
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Marc  Weersing  announced  plans  to  retire  after  16  years  as  president. 

Also  in  1979,  Blue  Hose  football  reached  Number  One  rank  of  the  NAIA. 


of  the  South  Carolina  Council  for  Exceptional  Children; 
and  Dr.  Lennart  Pearson,  president  of  the  South  Carolina 
Library  Association. 

Three  PC  faculty  members  have  served  as  trustees  of 
other  institutions:  Dr.  Joe  Gettys,  on  the  Erskine  College 
board;  Jane  Holt,  on  the  Montreat-Anderson  College 
board;  and  Dr.  Dorothy  Brandt,  on  the  Newberry  College 
board.  And  Dr.  Fred  Chapman  currently  holds  the 
presidency  of  the  Southern  Region  School  Boards 
Association. 

In  early  1978,  Marc  Weersing  gave  the  board  of  trustees 
a  year's  notice  that  he  would  be  retiring  at  the  end  of  the 
1978-79  session.  He  wanted  to  leave  ample  time  for  search 
committee  deliberations  and  for  an  easy  transition  of  office. 

In  the  meantime,  college  operations  continued  under  full 
steam.  Admissions  work  under  Bill  Jackson  had  reversed  a 
four-year  enrollment  decline  and  produced  a  record  896 
students  for  the  fall  of  1978.  By  now,  the  yearly  cost  stood 
at  $3,975 — with  64  percent  of  the  students  receiving  some 
type  of  financial  aid  totaling  $1.2  million  from  all  sources. 
Only  about  one-third  of  this  amount  ($404,521)  came  from 
college  funds  provided  mainly  by  endowment  income  and 
Annual  Giving.  Federal  aid  programs  and  the  South 
Carolina  Tuition  Grants  combined  in  providing  PC  students 
with  $609,159,  while  the  remaining  $221,728  came  from 
private  funds  and  various  other  off-campus  sources. 

One  regular  outside  source  of  funds  was  the  South 
Carolina  Foundation  of  Independent  Colleges.  Its  20th 
anniversary  summary  (1975)  reported  a  total  $6  million 
raised  during  this  period  from  business  and  industry  for 
distribution  to  the  nine  private  colleges  within  the  compact. 
PC's  share  for  the  two  decades  amounted  to  $519,721.  The 
Foundation  also  deserved  much  of  the  credit  for  co- 
ordinating efforts  that  brought  legislative  approval  of  the 
now  universally  accepted  Tuition  Grants  program. 

In  the  area  of  sports,  the  Walter  Johnson  Club  alumni 
athletic    organization    continued    to    meet    its   pledge   to 


underwrite  one-half  the  cost  of  athletic  grants-in-aid.  The 
goal  rose  automatically  with  every  fee  increase,  but  gifts 
met  the  challenge:  to  the  point  of  $81,993  raised  in  1978. 

With  unsubsidized  soccer  recently  added  to  the  men's 
intercollegiate  slate  and  volleyball  and  basketball  to  the 
women's  program,  Presbyterian  College  now  provided  ten 
varsity  sports:  six  for  men,  three  for  women  and  one 
(riflery)  coeducational. 

Football  enjoyed  great  success.  Gault  now  had  three 
former  Blue  Hose  players  as  coaching  assistants:  John 
Perry  '72,  after  three  years  of  admissions  work;  and  Elliott 
Poss  '71  and  Wayne  Renwick  '73,  moving  from  high 
school  coaching  jobs.  Along  with  assistant  Bob  Strock,  they 
formed  a  staff  that  directed  Presbyterian  to  a  7-3-1  record 
in  1977.  The  team  improved  further  to  8-2-1  the  next  year 
and  then  completed  its  regular  1979  season  with  a  10-1 
performance  that  gave  PC  the  Number  One  national 
ranking  in  the  NAIA. 

Subsequently,  the  Blue  Hose  lost  to  Central  Oklahoma 
State  (6-28)  in  the  semi-final  round  of  the  post-season 
playoffs.  In  the  final  NAIA  rankings,  that  1979  squad 
dropped  to  fourth,  but  it  had  given  PC  fans  their  largest 
share  of  the  football  spotlight  since  the  1959  team  scored 
its  way  to  the  Tangerine  Bowl. 

As  Marc  Weersing  prepared  to  retire  after  16  years  in 
office,  he  could  look  back  on  many  fine  accomplishments 
of  his  presidency.  The  success  of  full  coeducation  ranked 
first  in  his  mind,  but  there  were  other  marks.  His  admin- 
istration produced  new  programs  and  new  support  .  .  . 
expanded  student  body,  facuhy  and  plant.  It  weathered 
with  equanimity  the  problems  that  came  along:  the  troubled 
years  of  student  unrest,  financial  recession  and  soaring 
inflation  ...  the  avalanche  of  applications,  followed  by 
the  dwindling  student  market. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  PC's  best  supporters  today 
are  young  alumni  from  the  "restless"  classes  of  the  trauma 
decade. 
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Beyond  any  tensions, they  remember  the  overall  warmth 
of  the  campus.  And  like  other  generations,  the  students  of 
that  era  look  back  with  nostalgia  upon  their  close  personal 
relationships  . . .  the  people  who  shared  fun  and  discomfort . 
. .  the  rigors  of  academics . . .  extracurricular  pursuits . . .  and 
the  caring  about  individual  worth.  Those  ingredients  create 
the  spirit  that  has  spanned  the  years. 

During  the  Weersing  administration,  enrollment  in- 
creased gradually  from  504  students  (471  men,  33  women) 
in  the  1963-64  session  to  the  1978-79  total  of  896  (composed 
of  489  men  and  407  women).  Faculty  members  to  teach  them 
rose  from  29  to  54 — with  more  than  70  percent  now  holding 
doctoral  degrees.  The  average  nine-month  salary  of  a  full 
professor  almost  tripled,  from  $7,850  to  $21,500. 

A  quick  summary  of  the  key  financial  indicators 
showed  this  comparison  in  the  16  years  between  1963 
and  1979: 

•  Total  assets  up  352%— from  $4.8  million  to  $22  million 

(net  assets,  approximately  $17  million); 

•  Plant  value  up  400%— from  52. 7  million  to 

$13.3  million; 

•  Endowment  up  375%— from  $1.3  million  to 

$6.5  million; 

•  Current  budget  up  348% — from  $1  million  to 

$4.7  million; 

•  Annual  Giving  up  323%— from  $66,000  to 

$275,519 


•  Church  budget  support  up 
to  $165,500. 


-from  $139,655 


New  facilities  of  this  period  transformed  the  campus 
landscape.  Eight  major  buildings  and  the  fraternity  court 
were  erected,  along  with  extensive  renovations.  TTiey  com- 
pleted the  structures  anticipated  in  the  25-year  plan  ending 
in  1980.  Now,  the  physical  plant  of  Presbyterian  College 
stood  out  as  an  attractive  symbol  of  progress  and  per- 
manence: a  Jeffersonian  pattern  of  colonial  Georgian 
buildings  spread  around  three  plazas  on  an  oak-shaded 
campus  of  175  acres. 


Much  of  this  construction  work  came  through  funds 
raised  in  the  series  of  successful  capital  campaigns.  The 
federal  government  also  had  appealing  programs  in  place, 
offering  private  colleges  low-interest  loans  and  interest- 
subsidy  grants  to  help  with  building  costs.  PC  supple- 
mented its  own  funds  with  several  of  these  long-term,  self- 
amortizing  loans  in  the  amount  of  several  million  dollars. 
As  a  result,  more  college  funds  were  available  to  put  into 
endowment  investments  paying  higher  rates  of  interest. 

Things  became  tight  financially  when  PC  borrowed  for 
needed  renovations,  the  economy  soured  and  inflation 
struck  the  building  projects  with  cost  overruns.  This 
combination  produced  short-term  indebtedness  that 
weighed  heavily  upon  the  current  budget  as  the  era  closed. 
It  was  the  one  really  negative  element  of  a  Weersing  admin- 
istration that  left  an  overall  legacy  of  unprecedented 
development. 

After  Marc  Weersing  announced  that  he  would  retire  in 
June,  1979,  a  trustee-appointed  search  committee  immedi- 
ately went  to  work  to  nominate  his  successor.  It  was  headed 
by  trustee  vice-chairman  Langdon  S.  Flowers  of  Thomas- 
ville,  Ga.,  board  vice-chairman  of  the  Flowers  Baking 
Company,  and  included  other  trustees,  faculty,  staff  and 
students. 

This  broadly  based  committee  extended  its  search  over 
ten  months  and  165  candidates.  It  held  numerous  meetings 
and  then  a  series  of  two-day  campus  interviews  with  five 
finalists  in  careful  efforts  to  secure  the  right  person. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Bradley  Orr  emerged  as  the  ultimate  choice 
to  become  the  15th  president  of  Presbyterian  College.  He 
possessed  a  number  of  special  assets  that  caught  the  board's 
attention  in  reaching  its  decision.  Ken  Orr  already  was  a 
successful  administrator  in  the  field  of  Christian  higher 
education  ...  a  management  expert  with  undergraduate 
training  in  business  administration  ...  an  ordained  minister 
respected  within  the  Presbyterian  Church  US  and  offering 
a  balanced  background  that  ranged  from  scholarship  to 
athletics  to  service  as  an  Air  Force  jet  pilot. 

As  president  of  the  Presbyterian  School  of  Christian 
Education  in  Richmond,  Va.,  for  the  past  five  years,  he  was 
recognized  for  his  management  ability  in  developing  that 


Taking  office  as  PC's  15th  president,  Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Orr  promptly  started 

new  fund-raising  efforts  and  presided  over  the  big  Centennial  celebration 


institution.  Earlier  (1964-74),  he  served  as  assistant  to 
the  president  and  then  vice-president  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  Virginia,  and  before  that  as  minister  of 
Roanoke's  West  End  Presbyterian  Church.  A  Charlotte 
native,  Orr  earned  his  business  degree  from  Duke  Uni- 
versity and  two  advanced  degrees  from  Union  Seminary. 
His  PhD  work  at  the  University  of  Michigan's  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Higher  Education  resulted  in  an  award-winning 
dissertation  on  the  subject  of  college  management  in  the 
financial  crisis  of  the  Great  Depression.  Along  with  these 
credentials,  Ken  Orr  brought  to  Presbyterian  College  and 
into  the  president's  home  a  wife — the  former  Janice  Ann 
Jarrett  of  Tallahassee,  Fla. — and  three  young  sons. 

The  transition  of  office  went  smoothly.  In  addition  to 
welcoming  the  new  president,  the  trustees  held  an  appre- 
ciation dinner  for  Marc  Weersing.  They  also  awarded  him 
an  honorary  doctor  of  humanities  degree  at  his  16th  PC 
Commencement,  where  he  preached  the  baccalaureate 
sermon. 

As  president-emeritus.  Marc  Weersing  and  wife  Jean 
Barry  decided  to  remain  in  Clinton — in  a  home  just  three 
blocks  from  the  campus.  A  block  on  the  other  side  of  the 
campus  resided  his  predecessor,  emeritus  Marshall  W. 
Brown,  and  Mrs.  Brown.  So  Presbyterian  College  now  had 
three  presidential  generations  within  the  community  to 
underscore  the  strength  and  tradition,  the  lasting  continuity, 
of  this  old  school  approaching  its  100th  anniversary. 

Upon  assuming  office  at  age  46,  President  Orr  said  he 
was  attracted  to  Presbyterian  College  "as  an  institution 
that  has  taken  quite  seriously  its  basic  mission:  an  emphasis 
on  values  and  a  concern  for  academic  excellence."  He  added: 

This  college  has  a  strong  tradition,  fine  support  from 
many  loyal  alumni  and  friends,  and  an  excellent  reputation. 
Building  on  these  strengths,  PC  can  continue  to  move 
ahead  and  become  even  more  widely  recognized  as  one  of 
the  premier  liberal  arts  colleges  in  the  country. 

There  are  some  institutions  that  have  attempted  to 
be  less  than  honest  about  their  church  relationships.  This 
school  has  had  the  integrity  of  maintaining  its  church- 
related  ties. 

Dr.  Orr  saw  as  his  immediate  objectives  the  completion 
of  the  Second  Century  Fund  (last  phase  of  the  25-year 
program),  the  design  of  a  new  long-range  plan  and  the 


strengthening  of  management  procedures  to  eliminate  the 
short-term  debt.  While  initiating  new  fund-raising  efforts, 
he  also  focused  attention  on  a  closer  budget-making  process 
and  more  effective  cost-control  measures. 

Retirements  about  this  time  brought  other  key  admin- 
istrative changes.  Bob  McCaslin  stepped  down  as  develop- 
ment director  in  early  1979  after  helping  the  college  through 
perhaps  its  most  productive  decade.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Jim  Dickenson,  who  had  served  well  as  assistant  director 
since  1975.  The  next  year,  Marion  Hill  retired  as  PC's  first 
women's  dean  amid  high  commendation  for  her  role  in 
the  crucial  early  years  of  full  coeducation.  In  her  place 
came  one  of  her  first  "girls,"  Mrs.  Martha  Anne  DuBose 
Green  '69,  who  as  a  freshman  in  1965  was  among  that 
somewhat  timid  contingent  of  women  opening  the  doors 
of  Clinton  Hall.  The  new  dean  served  as  a  counselor  in  the 
guidance  center  at  the  time  of  her  appointment. 

Two  men  replaced  O.  F.  Beaty  when  he  retired  (1981) 
after  33  years  in  charge  of  plant  maintenance.  Gregory  D. 
Burris  arrived  in  1979  with  his  Clemson  horticultural  degree 
to  become  director  of  grounds,  and  Harold  D.  Collins 
brought  long  experience  in  industrial  maintenance  to  his 
position  as  director  of  physical  plant. 

Samuel  M.  Cooper  came  from  his  Clio  (S.C.)  Presby- 
terian Church  pastorate  to  join  the  staff  in  1979  as  full-time 
chaplain  replacement  with  responsibility  for  Student 
Volunteer  Services.  The  next  year,  President  Orr  created 
the  new  position  of  controller  and  filled  it  with  Frank  A. 
Mumford,  who  had  been  bursar  at  Eastern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity after  two  years  as  an  accountant  with  the  firm  of 
Larsson,  Woodyard  and  Henson,  CPA's. 

Then  in  mid- 1981,  Mumford  was  moved  to  business 
manager  and  acting  treasurer,  succeeding  Ed  Campbell.  The 
change  gave  Campbell  new  responsibilities  as  a  regional 
director  of  development.  He  had  been  successful  in  limited 
fund-raising  work  over  the  years  in  addition  to  his  business 
office  functions  that  dated  back  to  1956.  President  Orr 
and  development  director  Dickenson  were  expanding  the 
development  team  to  seek  more  sources  of  major  financial 
support  for  Presbyterian  College.  The  year  before.  Dr. 
Harry  B.  Beverly,  Jr.,  popular  minister  of  Atlanta's  Druid 
Hills  Presbyterian  Church  for  eight  years,  had  joined  the 
staff  as  a  regional  director  with  headquarters  in  Atlanta. 


The  little  1  '/j-acre  lake  and  library  fountain  were  simple  additions  that  added  style  and  loveliness  to  the  natural  campus  beauty. 
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President  Kenneth  B.  Orr 
1979-Present 

And  rounding  out  the  fund-raising  team,  Mrs.  Janet  P. 
Roberts  became  a  development  associate  for  research  and 
education-support  agencies. 

Among  the  faculty,  only  alumnus  Richard  O.  Adams 
'48  entered  the  emeritus  circle  at  this  point  in  time.  His 
retirement  after  the  1980-81  session  closed  31  years  of 
devoted  service  to  his  Spanish  classes  and  the  students 
who  sat  under  him  there. 

As  for  recent  faculty  additions,  three  1979  arrivals 
have  remained  at  PC:  J.  David  Gillespie  (PhD,  Kent  State 
University)  brought  to  the  political  science  classroom  six 
years  of  Samford  University  teaching  experience  and  a 
continuing  record  of  published  research.  He  currently  is 
writing  a  book  on  third  parties  in  American  politics. 
Norman  M.  Scarborough  came  as  a  business  administra- 
tion instructor,  also  with  a  book  in  the  making  on  small 
business  management.  And  pianist  Kymric  Y.  Mahnke 
joined  the  fine  arts  department  to  teach  his  specialty. 

Another  performing  musician,  Christopher  T.  Kelton, 
arrived  the  next  year  to  start  a  symphonic  band  program 
(with  pep-jazz  spinoffs)  while  adding  brass  and  woodwinds 
instruction  to  the  existing  applied  music  courses  in  voice, 
piano  and  organ.  A  former  director  of  high  school  and 
college  groups,  Kelton's  performances  have  ranged  from 
the  Susquehanna  Valley  Symphony  to  the  Bradley  Street 
Jive  Band.  P.  Wayne  Buffington  (PhD,  University  of 
Kentucky)  brought  to  the  psychology  department  four 
years's  experience  as  director  of  research  and  evaluation 
with  the  Georgia  mental  health  program — plus  a  skill  for 
writing  magazine  articles. 

Also  in  1980,  two  young  alumni  returned  to  join  the 
faculty.  Samuel  L.  Howell  '74  came  to  teach  in  the  business 
administration  field  after  three  years  as  an  advanced 
accountant  (CPA)  with  Ernst  &  Whinney.  Earlier,  he 
taught  for  two  years  at  Winthrop  College.  And  John  C. 
Inman  '73  (PhD,  Purdue  University)  moved  into  the 
biology  department  from  his  traching  position  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  where  his  special  interest  included 
pollution  and  soil  microbiology.  He  has  published  and 
delivered  papers  on  the  results  of  his  research. 

Yet  another  new  face  of  1980  belonged  to  George  C. 
(Butch)  Estes,  the  basketball  replacement  after  Larry  Burch 
ended  eight  years  as  Blue  Hose  coach.  Estes  came  from 
the  position  of  top  assistant  coach  at  Rice  University  for 
the  previous  three  years. 

By  now,  Presbyterian  College  was  celebrating  its  100th 
anniversary.  From  January's  opening  Centennial  Festival 
through  the  Thanksgiving  service  of  rededication,  1980 
overflowed  with  Centennial  spirit. 
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The  Festival  featured  conceits  by  the  Charlotte  Sym- 
phony and  the  PC  Choir,  plays,  an  address  by  former  US 
Attorney  General  Griffin  Bell  and  worship  led  by  Columbia 
Seminary  president  J.  Davison  Philips. 

Another  highlight  among  many  events  was  the  April 
inauguration  of  Ken  Orr  as  president.  Although  he  had 
arrived  the  previous  July,  this  occasion  made  it  official 
with  a  full  program  that  drew  scores  of  delegates  and 
more  than  1,000  alumni  and  friends.  Alumnus  William  B. 
Boyd  '46,  president  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  delivered 
the  main  address. 

At  Commencement  the  next  month.  Dr.  John  R.  Gray, 
former  moderator  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  brought 
official  greetings  from  the  mother  church  of  Presbyterianism 
in  America  during  a  Centennial  dinner  preceding  his 
baccalaureate  sermon.  And  South  Carolina  Governor 
Richard  W.  Riley  delivered  the  main  address. 

Alumnus-trustee  Hugh  S.  Jacobs  '41  reviewed  PC's 
early  history — including  its  founding  by  great-grandfather 
William  P.  Jacobs — for  the  1980-81  opening  convocation. 
Centennial  Homecoming  drew  the  biggest  crowd  ever 
for  two  days  of  observance  that  featured  such  noted  alumni 
as  NBC  News  correspondent  Douglas  Kiker  '52,  former 
White  House  counselor  Harry  S.  Dent  '51  and  Dr.  J.  Isaac 
Copeland  '31,  director-emeritus  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina's  famed  Southern  Historical  Collection. 
Then  the  year's  activities  closed  with  the  Centennial  Thanks- 
giving service  conducted  by  alumnus-trustee  W.  Frank 
Harrington  '57  of  Atlanta's  Peachtree  Presbyterian  Church 
— and  with  the  PC-Newberry  football  game  that  followed. 

By  1979,  the  Second  Century  Fund  had  reached  a 
plateau  of  $6.5  million — substantial  but  well  short  of  the 
$10  million  goal.  A  fresh  boost  was  needed,  and  it  came 
within  a  few  months  after  President  Orr  took  office.  He  and 
the  board  launched  a  limited  Centennial  campaign  under 
the  leadership  of  trustee  chairman  Robert  Vance  and 
vice-chairman  Langdon  Flowers  to  raise  the  remaining 
$3.5  million  by  the  close  of  the  1980-81  session  (PC's  100th 
academic  year).  That  deadline  was  just  18  months  away. 

In  a  quiet,  special-gift  effort,  board  members  gave 
generously  themselves  and  personally  solicited  additional 
funds.  Several  major  gifts  caused  the  drive  to  soar  well 
over  its  goal. 

The  Bailey  Foundation  posed  a  $500,000  challenge  to 
stimulate  further  gifts.  When  claimed  at  the  deadline,  this 
half-million-dollar  endowment  was  designated  the  Putsy 
Silas  Bailey  Memorial  Athletic  Fund  to  support  the 
college  sports  program.  It  memorialized  this  late  trustee- 
alumnus  (Class  of  1926)  and  South  Carolina  textile  leader 


The  inauguration  of  Ken  Orr  as  15th  president  drew  a  good  crowd 
into  Templeton  Center  and  congratulations  from  trustee  Chairman 
Robert  M.  Vance.  Then,  three  generations  of  PC  presidents  got 
together  to  exchange  views;  Marshall  Brown,  Orr  and  Marc  Weersing. 


A  mammoth  anniversary  cake  expressed  the  1980  Centennial  theme. 
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who  had  been  president  and  treasurer  of  Clinton  Mills. 

A  $650,000  gift  from  trustee  Alexander  McQueen 
Quattlebaum — board  chairman  of  Harllee-Quattlebaum, 
Inc. — and  wife  Lucille  Godfrey  Quattlebaum  of  Florence 
and  Georgetown  endowed  the  prestigious  Quattlebaum 
Honor  Scholarships.  Designed  to  recognize  intellectually 
gifted  student  leaders  with  full-cost  grants,  this  program 
immediately  began  attracting  many  academically  elite 
candidates  to  the  PC  campus  for  the  yearly  competition. 

Library  benefactor  James  H.  Thomason  made  his  third 
generous  contribution  to  Presbyterian  College  with  another 
deferred  gift  of  $500,000.  As  designated,  it  eventually  would 
endow  the  operation  of  TTiomason  Library. 

Then  in  early  1981  came  the  largest  single  gift  of  all, 
making  history  as  a  fitting  close  to  the  historic  Centennial 
observance.  James  T.  Hollingsworth  and  family  of  nearby 
Cross  Hill  presented  a  1,238-acre  tract  of  prime  timberland 
valued  at  $1.5  million.  A  well-known  business-church- 
civic  leader  (and  Laurens  County's  most  extensive  indi- 
vidual landowner),  Hollingsworth  had  supported  the  college 
in  previous  years.  But  the  size  of  this  gift  caught  every 
campus  breath.  It  was  a  singular  act  of  generosity  that 
greatly  strengthened  the  fiscal  position  of  Presbyterian 
College. 

And  so  PC  closed  its  100th  year  in  style.  In  one  grand 
climax  last  May,  1981,  the  little  Centennial  drive  went 
"over  the  top"  to  complete  the  five-year  Second  Century 
Fund  and  to  bring  to  a  successful  conclusion  the  college's 
25-year  Program  of  Progress.  Instead  of  struggling  to 
$10  million.  Second  Century  came  in  with  an  over- 
subscribed $11.3  million. 

By  the  end  of  1981,  the  Orr  administration  showed  a 


robust  start  for  its  first  30  months  in  office.  Capital  sub- 
scriptions of  this  period  totaled  more  than  $5  million. 
Much  of  these  resources  went  into  endowment,  which  rose 
from  $6.5  million  to  $10  million.  And  the  endowment  could 
anticipate  another  $500,000  from  the  anonymous  Georgia 
foundation,  with  its  new  challenge  last  fall  to  provide 
this  amount  for  scholarships  when  $1  million  was  raised 
for  the  proposed  renovation  of  Leroy  Springs  Building 
into  a  student  activities  center. 

Also  during  these  months.  Annual  Giving  rose  37 
percent— from  $275,519  in  calendar  1978  to  $377,362  last 
year.  The  student  body  increased  by  5  percent  with  the  fall 
enrollment  that  registered  at  948  (524  men,  424  women). 

As  times  quicken  for  private  higher  education,  careful 
management  becomes  more  than  ever  the  great  imperative. 
Here  at  PC,  the  prudent  utilization  of  an  expanding 
budget  has  kept  current  operations  in  balance.  The  up- 
graded physical  plant  increases  efficiency  (in  energy  use 
especially),  and  refurbished  facilities  and  grounds  enhance 
the  campus  while  funds  are  sought  for  larger  renovation 
projects.  At  the  same  time,  a  closely  worked  financial 
management  plan  has  lowered  PC's  short-term  debt  by 
$1  million  and  set  a  June,  1983,  deadline  for  eliminating 
the  rest  of  it. 

"We  are  building  on  the  strengths  of  the  Weersing 
administration  to  provide  greater  resiliency  for  Presbyterian 
College  in  facing  the  challenges  ahead,"  President  Orr  said. 

Toward  this  end.  Dr.  Orr  headed  a  special  committee  of 
faculty,  staff  and  students  that  developed  a  new  long-range 
plan  entitled  "Educating  for  Excellence."  It  offers  carefully 
drafted  objectives  and  projections  to  guide  PC  through 
the  last  decades  of  the  20th  century.  Now  approved  by  board 
and  faculty,  the  document  emphasizes  the  college's  con- 
tinuing commitment  to  Christian  service  and  to  the  highest 
standards  of  quality  in  academic  and  related  programs. 

This  commitment  Dr.  Kenneth  Orr  assumed  as  his  own 
when  he  became  president  in  1979.  He  has  worked  diligently 
at  it  and  drawn  others  to  the  task.  As  a  result,  the  early 
returns  on  the  Orr  administration  give  promise  of  even 
greater  things  ahead  for  Presbyterian  College. 
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Changes  bring  new  chairmen  in  biology  and  psychology 


Two  new  department  chairmen  will  take 
their  positions  in  May,  when  PC  inaugurates 
a  procedure  of  three-year  appointments  as 
chairmanships  become  open  in  the  faculty 
organization. 

Dr.  Claude  H.  Cooler's  retirement  after 
19  years  as  professor  and  guiding  force  of 
the  psychology  program  (see  accompanying 
story)  brings  into  that  department  chair  Dr. 
Marion  T.  (Tim)  Gaines  IV.  An  associate 
professor.  Dr.  Gaines  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  a  member  of  the  psychology 
faculty  since  1974.  He  earned  his  BA  degree 
from  the  University  of  Maryland  and  both 
his  MS  and  PhD  degrees  from  Florida  State 
University. 

Jane  P.  Holt,  associate  professor  of  biol- 
ogy here  since  1967  and  department  chair- 
man since  1978,  requested  relief  from  her 
chairmanship  duties  at  the  end  of  this  aca- 
demic year.  While  continuing  her  full  teach- 
ing load  and  research  activities,  she  will  be 
replaced  as  department  head  by  Dr.  John  C. 
Inman. 

Alumnus  Inman,  although  only  in  his 
second  year  on  the  faculty,  has  exhibited 
the  leadership  and  administrative  ability 
needed  for  the  position.  He  received  his 
BS  degree  from  Presbyterian  in  1973,  his 
MS  and  PhD  degrees  from  Purdue  Univer- 

PC  Choir  chosen  to  sing 
at  European  festivals 

The  Presbyterian  College  Choir  is  one  often 
in  the  United  States  chosen  by  audition  for 
the  eighth  annual  St.  Moritz  (Switzerland) 
Festival  Workshop  and  Tour  this  May- June. 

During  the  21-day  trip,  the  ten  choirs 
will  meet  for  five  days  in  St.  Moritz  to  re- 
hearse with  Robert  Shaw,  recognized  as 
America's  premier  choral  conductor.  Then, 
the  combined  choirs  will  tour  to  four  Euro- 
pean music  festivalsand  perform  Beethoven's 
Missa  Solemnis  with  the  Philharmonic 
Hungarica  Orchestra  as  Shaw  conducts. 

The  schedule  next  calls  for  each  choir  to 
go  on  its  own  tour  to  selected  cities  and  to 
perform  its  concert  repertoire  at  these 
places.  For  its  choices,  the  PC  Choir  will 
visit  and  sing  in  Venice,  Salzburg  and  Paris. 

Dr.  Charles  T.  Gaines,  fine  arts  chairman 
and  professor  of  music,  is  conductor  of  the 
Presbyterian  College  Choir,  which  has  been 
raising  funds  to  underwrite  the  cost  of  the 
trip.  Lynn  Woods,  a  senior  from  Gray, 
38     Court  serves  as  choir  president. 


sity  and  then  taught  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  before  returning  to  PC  in  1980. 

These  actions  were  approved  by  the  board 
of  trustees  at  its  March  meeting. 

Academic  Dean  Donald  A.  King  ex- 
plained that  the  new  procedure  on  depart- 
ment chairmen  provides  for  the  three-year 
appointments  with  the  understanding  that 
a  second  three -year  appointment  would 
follow  if  mutually  agreeable.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  three-year  term  a  different 
chairman  would  be  appointed  with  the  same 
conditions  prevailing.  Dr.  King  added: 

"This  procedure  does  not  imply  that  each 
member  of  a  department  will  necessarily 
have  a  term  as  chairman  nor  does  it  preclude 
a  chairman  from  serving  again  after  some- 
one else  has  served  in  that  capacity.  Nor- 
mally, this  procedure  will  be  implemented 
as  chairmanships  become  open." 


Orrs  join  Friendship  Force 
on  ten-day  trip  to  Russia 

"I  returned  from  the  USSR  with  a  deep 
gratitude  for  the  United  States  and  es- 
pecially for  the  personal  freedom  I  too  often 
have  taken  for  granted." 

These  words  by  President  Orr  sum  up 
the  primary  impression  gained  when  he 
and  Mrs.  Orr  joined  98  other  American 
citizens  of  diverse  backgrounds  on  a  ten- 
day  friendship  mission  to  Russia  last 
February. 

They  were  the  only  South  Carolinians 
participating  in  the  Friendship  Force  pro- 
gram composed  of  50  residents  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  and  50  citizens  from  15  other 
states.  Led  by  Iowa  Governor  Robert  Ray 
and  Friendship  Force  President  Wayne 
Smith,  these  "ambassadors"  visited  with 
Russian  citizens  in  Moscow,  Leningrad  and 
Kiev. 

In  a  brief  summary  statement  on  the  trip. 
Dr.  Orr  added; 

"A  visitor  to    Russia   quickly  becomes 


aware  of  the  strict  governmental  controls, 
the  subtle  repression  and  the  strong  sense 
of  personal  fear  that  pervades  that  country. 
It  produces  an  intimidating  climate  that 
stifles  spontaneity  of  spirit  and  personal 
initiative. 

"In  this  country  our  freedoms  of  speech, 
thought,  press,  assembly  and  worship  give 
our  lives  rich  variety  and  deep  satisfaction. 
I  am  thankful  that  I  have  the  privilege  of 
experiencing  everyday  what  the  average 
Russian  yearns  for  but,  regrettably,  can 
only  dream  about  attaining." 


James  and  Inman  publish 

Two  biology  professors  have  scored  recently 
with  published  papers  and  presentations 
resulting  from  their  research. 

Dr.  Fred  C.  James'  account  of  a  time- 
saving  technique  for  plotting  distribution 
records  of  plants  on  maps  of  counties  and 
physiographic  provinces  for  any  state  ap- 
peared in  Castanea,  The  Journal  of  the 
Southern  Appalachian  Botanical  Club. 

And  Dr.  John  C.  Inman  had  two  papers 
that  drew  professional  attention  last  fall. 
He  was  co-author  of  a  published  study  on 
the  possible  toxic  effects  of  pesticides  and 
herbicides  draining  from  fields  into  the 
Chesapeake  Bay — printed  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  a  Technical  Symposium  entitled 
Nonpoint  Pollution  Control  Tools  and 
Techniques  for  the  Future. 

Later,  Inman  presented  a  paper  on  "De- 
composition of  Crab  Shells  in  Soil"  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Agronomy.  His  research  concluded 
that  crab  shell  material  may  serve  as  a  useful 
fertilizer  rather  than  a  costly  and  problem 
waste  material. 


Carters  present  paper 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Nolon  Carter  of  the  chem- 
istry department  presented  a  paper  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  South  Carolina  Acad- 
emy of  Science  in  March. 

Their   presentation   on   "A  Non-Sulfide 
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Biology  adds  $7,050  multiport  microscope 


This  $7,050  Olympus  Multiport  Microscope  system,  recently  added  to  the  Presbyterian 
College  biology  laboratory,  has  five  ports  through  which  individual  students  may  view 
simultaneously  the  same  object  under  the  direction  of  an  instructor.  Biology  chairman  Jane 
Holt  (back,  right)  explains  to  these  students  the  microscopic  structure  of  an  organism  under 
the  instrument  which  can  magnify  up  to  1,500  times  the  object's  actual  size.  She  said  the 
multiport  system  greatly  expands  the  teaching  potential  of  the  basic  microscope  in  all 
classes  studying  life  at  the  cellular,  tissue  or  microscopic-organism  level. 

Because  use  of  this  instrument  is  limited  mainly  to  medical  education,  the  PC  multiport 
microscope  is  one  of  the  few  to  be  found  in  undergraduate  biology  programs.  It  will  be 
used  here  by  both  freshman  and  advanced  students. 


Qualitative  Analysis  Scheme"  was  worked 
out  to  retain  some  of  the  useful  features  of 
qualitative  analysis  while  using  a  safer 
procedure.  It  is  part  of  PC's  general  chem- 
istry laboratory  program,  a  summary  of 
which  was  included  in  the  recent  Directory 
of  Teaching  Innovations  in  Chemistry  pub- 
lished by  Studies  in  Higher  Education. 


446  vie  in  PC  math  contest 

The  young  mathematicians  get  more  nu- 
merous every  year. 

TTie  446  participants  from  60  upper- 
South  Carolina  high  schools  who  came 
for  PC's  fifth  annual  mathematics  contest 
represented  the  largest  group  yet  to  com- 
pete. Sixty-eight  teachers  accompanied 
their  students  to  the  campus  for  the  day- 
long session  last  February. 

Dr.  Eugene  W.  Womble,  mathematics 
chairman,  inaugurated  the  contest  in  1978. 

Dr.  Womble  also  has  been  active  this 
session  as  a  speaker  at  state-wide  programs. 
He  was  sought  by  the  South  Carolina 
Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  to 
speak  at  its  annual  meeting  on  the  subject 
"Computer  Simulation  of  a  Supermarket" 
and  to  lead  a  panel  discussion  on  "Math 
Contests:  The  College  View." 

And  before  the  yearly  assembly  of  the 
S.  C.  Independent  Schools  Association, 
he  talked  to  its  algebra  teachers  on  "The 
Teaching  Functions  in  Algebra." 


Tenure  and  sabbaticals 

Tenure  to  Dr.  Edward  M.  Gouge  and  1982 
fall  sabbaticals  for  Thomas  A.  Stallworth 
and  Dr.  Ronald  D.  Burnside  are  among  the 
recent  faculty  developments. 

The  board  of  trustees  granted  tenure  to 
Dr.  Gouge  as  he  completes  his  sixth  year  in 
the  chemistry  department.  He  arrived  here 
in  1976,  after  earning  his  PhD  from  Clemson 
University,  and  was  promoted  to  associate 
professor  last  year. 

Stallworth  plans  to  spend  his  sabbatical 
next  semester  studying  at  St.  Andrews  Uni- 
versity in  Scotland.  While  concentrating 
on  the  areas  of  Christian  theology  and  doc- 
trine, he  also  will  observe  Christian  educa- 
tion methodology. 

Dr.  Burnside  receives  his  sabbatical  to 
spend  next  fall  full  time  in  researching  and 
writing  a  history  of  Laurens  County.  When 
completed,  it  will  be  the  first  documented 
history  of  this  county. 

Internship  for  Bill  Jackson 

Admissions  director  William  K.  Jackson 
gets  a  first-hand  view  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  administrative  operation  this  spring 
through  a  special,  six-month  internship 
partially  funded  by  that  institution. 

He  works  directly  under  Georgia  Presi- 
dent Fred  C.  Davison,  a  former  PC  trustee 
who  made  the  opportunity  available  as  a 
post-doctoral  study  experience. 

Dr.  Jackson  will  return  to  the  PC  staff 


Morgan 


next  August.  In  the  meantime,  the  admis- 
sions responsibility  is  now  under  interim 
director  Harriett  C.  Greer,  who  is  in  her 
second  year  in  the  admissions  office. 


Academic  All-America 

Penny  Morgan,  a  junior  from  Savannah, 
has  been  chosen  for  the  Volleyball  Academic 
All-America  team  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Intercollegiate  Athletics. 

She  is  one  of  19  selected  nationwide  on  the 
basis  of  high  scholastic  achievement  among 
varsity  volleyball  performers.  Besides  earn- 
ing letters  in  this  sport  for  three  years  at 
PC,  Penny  has  compiled  a  cumulative  3.74 
grade-point  average  (out  of  a  possible  4) 
while  seeking  a  double  major  in  mathematics 
and  Christian  education.  Her  minor  is 
physics. 

Galloway  directs  computer 

Taking  over  as  new  director  of  computer 
operations  is  Morris  M.  Galloway,  Jr., 
1979  top-honor  graduate  who  joined  the 
faculty  last  fall  as  assistant  professor  of 
computer  science. 

He  succeeds  William  S.  Cannon,  associate 
professor  here  since  1957  and  computer 
head  for  the  past  decade  after  having  a 
primary  role  in  development  of  the  program. 
Cannon  will  return  to  full-time  classroom 
teaching  in  the  mathematics  department. 

In  addition  to  his  new  responsibilities, 
Galloway  will  continue  to  teach  courses  in 
the  expanding  computer  science  offerings 
of  the  physics  department.  He  holds  a 
master's  degree  in  the  field  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia. 


Pi  Kapps  celebrate  75th 

Almost  200  persons,  mostly  returningalumni 
members,  attended  the  75th  anniversary 
dinner  of  the  PC  chapter  of  Pi  Kappa  Phi 
fraternity  in  early  March. 

This  affair  was  the  highlight  of  a  two- 
day  celebration  that  also  included  a  picnic, 
an  afternoon  concert,  an  evening  dance 
and  the  mayor's  proclamation  of  "Pi  Kappa 
Phi  Week"  in  Clinton.  National  fraternity 
president  A.  J.  Strickland  III  of  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.,  was  the  keynote  speaker. 

Beta  Chapter  at  PC  was  chartered  on 
March  9,  1907,  the  second  fraternity  on 
campus.  When  the  trustees  banned  fra- 
ternities in  1909,  Beta  went  underground 
as  the  "Smokers"  society  for  1 1  years.  39 


During  19  years  here,  Dr.  Claude  Cooler 
built  his  department  into  a  popular,  vital 
part  of  the  PC  curriculum.  He  leaves 


A  fuller  program  in  psychology 


When  Dr.  Claude  H.  Cooler  retires  in 
May,  he  can  take  pride  in  a  psy- 
chology department  that  has  developed 
tremendously  under  his  leadership  of  the 
past  19  years. 

Before  his  arrival,  the  curriculum  in  this 
field  consisted  of  eight  courses  taught  by 
non-psychologists.  Now,  there  are  24courses 
taught  by  four  professional  psychologists — 
all  holding  doctoral  degrees.  And  psy- 
chology ranks  among  the  most  popular 
fields  of  study,  with  its  courses  attracting 
approximately  375  students  each  semester 
and  graduating  an  average  of  30  majors 
per  year. 

The  psychology  department  today  offers 
five  options  enroute  to  a  BS  degree. 

Approximately  60  percent  of  the  depart- 
ment majors  are  in  the  two  counseling 
options:  one  training  associate  guidance 
counselors  for  school  work;  the  other  pre- 
paring graduates  to  counsel  in  non-academic 
environments  such  as  clinics  and  "helping" 
agencies.  Of  particular  note  in  this  area- 
considered  the  equivalent  of  some  post- 
graduate work — are  the  "nuts  and  bolts" 
counseling  practicum,  off-campus  intern 
programs  and  special  emphasis  on  testing 
and  educational  assessment. 

Experimental  psychology  offers  an  option 
in  which  students  conduct  experimental 
investigations  of  human  and  animal  be- 
havior. They  develop  skills  to  interpret 
published  research  in  the  field  and  to 
question  the  validity  of  bogus  claims  that 
appear  in  the  popular  media. 

The  general  psychology  option  focuses 
upon  the  basic  principles  of  human  behavior 
operable  in  daily  living.  It  gives  students 
an  understanding  of  personal  relationships 
which  can  be  utilized  in  every  field  of 
endeavor. 

Another  option,  the  most  recent  depart- 
mental fine-tuning,  put  the  applied  psy- 
chology program  into  a  separate  category 
at  the  start  of  the  1981-82  session.  This  op- 
tion seeks  to  integrate  classroom  and  field 
experience  that  culminates  in  a  supervised 
internship  within  a  variety  of  possible  set- 
tings such  as  industry,  senior  citizens'  resi- 
dences and  pre-school  programs.  It  provides 
an  opportunity  for  field  observation  and 
application  of  theoretical  principles  learned 
in  the  classroom — as  in  the  hours  of  obser- 
vation of  children  required  in  child  psy- 
chology. Advanced  coursework  covers  such 
current  topics  as  value  clarification,  death 
and  dying,  human  sexuality  and  the  psy- 
chology of  the  '80's. 

Several  factors  account  for  the  effective- 
ness  of  the    PC   psychology  department. 


Chairman  Cooler  points  to  the  teacher- 
learning  situation  in  the  classroom,  where 
students  have  a  close  relationship  with 
well-trained  professors.  Another  hallmark 
is  the  emphasis  on  practical  experience 
through  extended  supervised  internships  in 
schools,  clinics  and  other  agencies. 

And  credit  also  goes  to  Dr.  Cooler,  who 
arrived  here  in  1963  with  his  PhD  from 
Florida  State  University  to  assume  the 
joint  responsibility  of  psychology  professor 
and  director  of  the  South  Carolina  Synod's 
guidance  center.  Four  years  later,  he  moved 
out  of  the  guidance  center  completely  to 
devote  full  time  to  building  the  psychology 
department. 

He  developed  the  first  special  education 
courses  at  PC,  receiving  grants  from  the 
Mary  Reynolds  Babcock  Foundation  to 
help  underwrite  this  program  tied  in  with 
nearby  Whitten  Village  for  the  mentally 
retarded.  After  his  supervision  for  a 
number  of  years,  these  courses  were  ex- 
panded into  a  major  program  under  the 
education  department. 

TTien  came  another  progressive  step 
forward.  Presbyterian  College  and  the 
South  Carolina  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation pioneered  in  the  development  of 
the  associate  guidance  counselor  program. 
In  1970,  PC  became  the  first  college  in  the 
nation  to  train  public  school  counselors 
qualified  on  the  basis  of  an  undergraduate 
degree.  TTiis  program  also  attracted  support 
from  the  Babcock  Foundation — and  drew 
students  from  distant  points  to  train  here. 
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Here  is  the  [«ychology  department  staff, 
left  to  right:— Dr.  Claude  H.  Cooler 
and  Dr.  Marion  T.  Gaines:  bottom— Dr.  P.  W. 
Buffington  and  Dr.  Ann  B.  Stidham. 

Counseling  is  the  specialty  of  Dr.  Cooler, 
who  gives  his  main  classroom  attention 
to  this  program.  Serving  with  him  in 
rounding  out  the  psychology  faculty  are 
these  teachers  of  broad  experience: 

Dr.  Ann  B.  Stidham  (EdD,  University 
of  Tennessee),  associate  professor  with 
primary  responsibiUty  for  applied  psy- 
chology, a  licensed  psychologist  who  has 
been  teaching  here  since  1967; 

Dr.  Marion  T.  (Tim)  Gaines  (PhD,  Ror- 
ida  State  University),  associate  professor 
now  in  his  eighth  year  in  experimental  psy- 
chology and  the  man  to  succeed  Cooler 
as  department  chairman  at  the  close  of 
this  session; 

And  Dr.  P.  W.  Buffington  (PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky),  completing  his  second 
year  as  assistant  professor  in  general  psy- 
chology and  counseling.  A  licensed  psychol- 
ogist, he  had  previous  experience  with  the 
Georgia  mental  health  program. 


1982  Football  Schedule:  Note  Your  Homecoming 

on  October  9 

Date 

Opponent 

Place 

Time 

Sept.  11 

The  Citadel 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

7:00  p.m. 

Sept.  18 

Mississippi  College 

Clinton,  Miss. 

4:00  p.m. 

Sept.  25 

Lenoir  Rhyne 
(Youth  Day) 

Clinton,  S.  C. 

2:30  p.m. 

Oct.      2 

Wofford 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

7:30  p.m. 

Oct.      9 

Catawba 

(Homecoming) 

Clinton,  S.  C. 

3:00  p.m. 

Oct.    16 

Elon 

Elon,  N.  C. 

7:00  p.m. 

Oct.    23 

Mars  Hill 

Mars  Hill,  N.  C. 

2:00  p.m. 

Oct.    30 

Liberty  Baptist 
(Parents  Day) 

Clinton,  S.  C. 

7:00  p.m. 

Nov.     6 

Gardner-Webb 

Clinton,  S.  C. 

2:00  p.m. 

Nov.  13 

Carson-Newman 

Jefferson  City,  Tenn. 

1:30  p.m. 

Nov.  25 

Newberry 
(Thanksgiving) 

Clinton,  S.  C. 

2:30  p.m. 

Homecoming  Class  Reunions:  1928,  1929 

,  1930,  1931,  1932  (50th), 

1937, 

1942  (40th), 

1947, 

1948, 

1949,  1950,  1952,  1957  (25th),  1962  (20th),  1966, 

1967, 

1968,   1969. 

1972  (10th), 

1976,  1977,  1979,  1980,  1 

981. 

Alumni 


News  of  you  and 
vour  classmates 


Gazette 


Covington  '33 


1915-39 

John  F.  Winters  '15  last  year 
moved  from  his  longtime  residence 
into  the  Presbyterian  Home  located 
in  Florence,  S.  C. 

L.  A.  Beckman,  Jr.  '18  and  his 
wife  celebrated  their  57th  wedding 
anniversary  last  October.  He  is  a 
retired  minister,  and  they  continue 
to  make  their  home  in  Louisville, 
Miss. 

Ratchford  Boland  '24  received 
the  inaugural  Kiwanian  of  the  Year 
Award  bestowed  by  the  Clinton 
Club  last  fall.  A  retired  insurance 
underwriter,  he  was  cited  for  his 
perfect  meeting  attendance  for  40 
years  as  well  as  for  his  leadership 
as  present  secretary-treasurer,  a 
former  club  president  and  past 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  district. 

J.  Miles  Hiers  '27  has  for  many 
years  owned  the  funeral  home 
which  bears  his  name  in  Ocala,  Fla. 

Emmet  R.  Blake  '28,  emeritus 
curator  of  birds  with  the  Field 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
Chicago,  continues  with  his  most 
ambitious  project  in  compiling  the 
next  volume  of  his  definitive  work 
on  tropical  birds.  He  lives  at  1139 
Judson  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 

Richard  B.  Ferguson  '32  has 
retired  from  his  medical  practice 
and  continues  to  live  in  Columbia, 
at  7141  Stonehaven  Dr. 

Ben  W.  Covington,  Jr.  '33  was 
designated  Mr.  Pi  Kappa  Phi  for 
1981,  highest  honor  of  his  national 


fraternity.  The  presentation  cited 
him  for  his  work  as  a  chapter 
advisor,  area  governor,  national 
officer  and  two-term  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Interfraternity  Conference.  His 
address:  PO  Box  567,  Irmo,  S.  C. 

Harry  E.  Bolick,  Jr.  '35,  after 
years  of  teaching  in  service  schools 
in  Europe,  now  lives  in  retirement 
at  Route  I,  Kinards,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Blakely  Covington 
'36  recently  retired  as  librarian  at 
Walker  High  School  in  the  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  city  school  system.  Her 
address;  301  Gilmour  Courtway, 
#201. 

Joel  M.  Hollis  '38,  retired  as  a 
colonel  after  a  long  Army  career 
and  subsequently  as  a  Whitten 
Village  administrator,  continues  to 
hve  in  Clinton — at  Route  2, 
Huntingdon  Rd. 

Thomas  K.  Barnes  '39  is  a 
pharmacist  with  Nye's  Professional 
Pharmacist  in  Conway,  S.  C. 

Wayne  Potter  '39,  an  ordained 
Presbyterian  minister,  and  his  wife 
joined  the  Thornwell  Home  staff 
last  summer  as  houseparents.  They 
had  been  teachers  and  missionaries. 


1940-49 

Stephen  Richard  DuBose  '40 

continues  to  serve  as  assistant 
superintendent  of  Whitten  Center, 
the  Clinton-based  institution  for 
mentally  retarded.  He  and  his  wife. 


Tom  Grafton  '27  urges  correspondence 

Every  now  and  then  one  has  a  happy  thought  that  he  wants  to  share  with 
others.  It  occurred  to  me  a  couple  of  months  ago  that  it  had  been  an 
unforgivable  waste  to  have  allowed  the  cherished  friendships  of  high  school 
and  college  days  to  lapse.  So  I  made  a  short  list  and  wrote  each  one  of  my 
wish  to  re-establish  contact,  giving  a  brief  account  of  what  had  happened 
to  me  since  school  days  and  asking  for  a  like  reciprocity. 

The  response  was  so  gratifying  that  I  want  to  commend  this  project 
to  other  alumni  of  PC.  Every  one  of  the  half  dozen  PC  friends  responded 
in  length,  and  1  have  passed  some  of  these  letters  on  to  the  others.  We 
learned  what  the  others  had  been  doing  since  the  1920's — their  vocations, 
family  life,  church  participation,  avocations,  and  the  rest.  It  turned  back  the 
clock  for  me  and  gave  me  new  awareness  of  what  the  years  at  PC  had  brought. 
Perhaps  the  biggest  thrill  was  a  four  page  handwntten  account  of  his  early 
days  as  teacher  and  coach  from  "Hoss"  White  '26,  which  was  especially 
appreciated  because  of  his  faihng  eyesight;  as  a  freshman  I  had  been 
indoctnnated  by  him  into  all  the  hazards  and  potential  heartaches  of  a 
football  game  with  Newberry,  and  over  the  years  had  reached  out  in 
imagination  for  his  sympathy  at  every  agonizing  defeat. 

Why  don't  we  all  get  in  on  this  really  moving  experience?  There  is  no 
pleasure  like  renewed  contacts  with  those  with  whom  we  were  once  bound 
in  the  bundle  of  life.  What  has  happened  to  us?  How  have  we  changed? 
How  can  we  replace  mere  memories  with  still-hving  friendships  and 
biographical  data  more  absorbing  than  anything  in  the  Dictionary  of 
American  Biography? 


the  former  Dorothy  Dillard  '41,  live 
at  508  Chestnut  St. 

Harold  D.  Gilliam  '40  is  cashier 
for  the  Seaboard  Coastline  Raih'oad 
in  Greenwood,  S.  C. 

Joe  H.  Carter,  Jr.  '41  is  an  agent 
with  the  Southwestern  Life 
Insurance  Company  in  Anderson, 
S.  C. 

Matthew  S.  Moore  '41,  a  teaching 
golf  professional,  recently  moved  to 
a  new  address  and  now  Uves  at 
3351  Eiffel  Dr.,  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla. 

Thomas  J.  Beardsley  '42  is  a 
salesman  with  the  firm  known  as 
The  Brittany  in  North  Palm  Beach 
and  resides  at  nearby  Lake  Park, 
Fla.  (830  Seminole  Blvd.) 

Paul  F.  Hartsfield  '42  serves  as 
clerk  of  the  circuit  court,  Leon 
County,  in  Tallahassee,  Fla.  He 
lives  at  2117  Monticello  Dr. 

Richard  H.  deMontmolUn  '43  has 


for  the  past  number  of  years  held 
the  position  of  executive  director 
of  the  South  Carolina  Oil  Jobbers 
Association.  Home  address;  4664 
Oakwood  Rd.,  Columbia. 

WUllam  P.  Dent  '43  continues  to 
operate  his  firm  known  as  the  Billy 
Dent  Farm  Insurance  Co.  in  home- 
town St.  Matthews,  S.  C. 

William  T.  Senn,  Jr.  '45  is  branch 
manager  of  the  South  Carolina 
National  Bank  in  Seneca,  S.  C. 

Conley  Alexander  '46  serves  as 
principal  of  the  Cherryvale  Ele- 
mentary School  in  Sumter,  S.  C, 
where  he  hves  at  9  Crowson  Dr. 

Henry  C.  (Hank)  Caver,  Jr.  '47  is 
now  assistant  principal  of  the 
Jefferson  Junior  High  School  in 
Bath,  S.  C.  He  makes  his  home  in 
Aiken,  at  104  Summerall  Court. 

Harper  T.  Higgins,  Jr.  '47  is 
employed  as  an  assistant  professor 
in  the  accounting  department  at  the 
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These  1931  alumni  returned  for  their  50th  reunion,  left  to  right; 
Knox  Wyatt,  George  Riddle,  Neil  Truesdell,  George  Weathers,  Cecil 
Sullivan,  James  Kennedy,  Walter  Gosnell,  George  Palmer,  Fred  Stall- 
worth,  Henderson  Wyatt,  Arthur  McQueen,  Harry  Davis,  Watts  Davis. 


Among  1941  classmen  back  for  the  40th;  front— Dick  Carpenter, 
Clarice  Johnson,  Dick  Meisky,  Hugh  Jacobs,  Walter  Somerville; 
back— Ed  Overcash,  Harry  McSween,  Louie  Porter,  Sam  Gosnell,  Joe 
Carter,  Lew  Boggs,  George  Douglas,  Hoyt  Crenshaw,  Powell  Fraser. 
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Classes  of  1954-56  Reunion 
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University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte.  He  has  been  with  the 
university  for  the  past  26  years, 
having  joined  the  faculty  there  in 
1956.  He  makes  his  home  at  1833 
Academy  St.,  Charlotte. 

Mitchell  D.  Baddour  '48  is  em- 
ployed as  a  sales  representative  with 
the  Alton  Box  Co.  of  Wilson,  N.  C, 
and  lives  at  1013  S.  Andrews  St. 
in  Goldsboro. 

John  David  Humphreys  '48 
holds  the  position  of  executive 
assistant  to  the  director  with  the 
division  of  physical  health  of  the 
Georgia  Department  of  Human 
Resources.  His  daughter  is  a  fresh- 
man at  PC  this  year.  Address:  2885 
Northbrook  Dr.  NE,  Atlanta. 

Clair  Hays  Bennett  '49,  living  in 
Shelby,  N.  C,  is  a  sales  representa- 
tive with  the  Royster  Oil  Co.,  a 
division  of  Gulf  Oil  Corp.  Address; 
813  W.  Elm  St. 

James  H.  Gilbert,  Jr.  '49  is 
assistant  vice-president  of  the  South- 
em  National  Bank  in  Fayetteville, 
N.  C,  where  he  lives  at  2214 
Winterlochen  Rd. 


1950-59 

Stuart  Cushman  '50  recently 
retired  after  30  years  of  teaching  at 
Palm  Beach  High  School  and  makes 
his  home  at  61 1  High  St..  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

George  T.  Copeland  '50  has  been 
working  for  a  number  of  years  as 
accountant  with  the  Industrial 
Supply  Co.  of  Clinton. 

Dr.  Philip  W.  Dunford  '50  serves 
as  minister  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Forest  City,  N.  C.  His 
wife  is  the  former  Virginia  Martin 
•52,  and  they  live  at  402  Flack  Rd. 

Glenn  T.  Allen  '51  is  vice- 
president  and  treasurer  with  the 
investment  banking  firm  of  Fischer, 


Johnson,  Allen  and  Burke  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.  He  resides  at  795 
28th  Ave.  N.E. 

George  A.  Fleming  '51  serves  as 
pastor  of  the  Mount  Hermon 
Baptist  Church  in  Moseley,  Va. 

Wendell  W.  Hair '51  is  now 
owner  of  the  Western  Auto 
Associate  Store  in  Joanna,  S.  C, 
after  being  affiliated  a  number  of 
years  as  personnel  director  with 
the  Joanna  Plant  of  Greenwood 
Mills. 

Lynn  B.  Albright,  Jr.  '52  owns 
the  Southern  Burglar  Alarm  Co.  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he  lives 
at  26  Lampton  Rd. 

Henry  P.  Cooper  '52  is  now 
retired  in  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  after 
being  division  manager  for  a 
number  of  years  with  Brown  and 
Williamson  Tobacco  Corporation. 

R.  Langley  Blanz  '53  is  a 
furniture  sales  representative  living 
in  Atlanta  at  2348  Tristan  Circle. 

Dr.  Harry  R.  Foster,  Jr.  '53 
practices  as  a  pediatric  cardiologist 
in  Lithonia,  Ga.,  where  he  makes 
his  home  at  7000  Rockland  Rd. 


Class  of  1971  Reunion 


Class  of  1979  Reunion 
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Class  of  1980  Reunion 


Vice-presidential  promotions  among  Atlanta  banking  alumni 


The  Atlanta  banking  community  recently  announced 
four  vice-presidential  promotions  among  the  many 
PC  people  working  in  the  financial  circles  of  that 
city.  These  particular  changes  involve  three  alumni 
with  the  First  National  Bank  of  Atlanta — Joe  Wein- 
gartner  '51,  John  Thurman  '52  and  James  Johnson 
'50 — and  Arthur  Sammons  '68  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Georgia. 

Weingartner,  a  group  vice-president  since  1969,  was 
named  manager  of  the  North  Fulton  division.  As  such, 
he  holds  responsibihty  for  the  overall  management  and 
administration  of  First  Atlanta's  18  banking  centers  in 
northern  and  mid-Atlanta. 

Thurman  was  promoted  to  region  manager  in  the 


Fulton  division,  responsible  for  the  management  and 
administration  of  ten  banking  centers  in  the  South 
Fulton  county  area.  He  has  been  a  vice-president  since 
1978. 

Also  with  Atlanta  First,  Johnson  has  been  elevated 
to  vice-president  in  the  trust  division — where  he  con- 
tinues to  be  responsible  for  management  and  admin- 
istration of  stock  transfer  and  related  corporate 
accounts. 

Arthur  Sammons  has  been  serving  for  some  months 
as  senior  vice-president  with  National  Bank  of  Georgia. 
He  went  to  NBG  in  early  1980  as  manager  of  its  item 
processing  areas  after  more  than  eight  years'  experi- 
ence in  banking  operations  and  data  processing. 
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Weingartner  '51 


Thurman  '52 


Sammons  '68 


Galloway  '67 


He  manages  hedging  operations 
for  Quincy  Soybean  Company 


Henry  C.  Bryan  "54  teaches 
drafting  as  an  instructor  on  the 
staff  of  Williamsburg  Technical 
College  in  Kmgstree,  S.  C. 

George  B.  Telford,  Jr.  '54  last 
year  became  minister  of  the  Blacks- 
burg  (Va.)  Presbyterian  Church 
after  being  director  of  the  Division 
of  Corporate  and  Social  Mission 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  US 
from  1975  to  1981.  The  General 
Assembly  Mission  Board  held  a 
special  dinner  in  appreciation  for 
his  work  in  that  position  and  for 
his  earlier  contributions  as  head  of 
the  Office  of  Corporate  Witness  in 
Public  Affairs  (1973-75). 

The  Rev.  Herbert  Bailey  '55 
last  fall  became  pastor  of  the  Lime- 
stone Presbyterian  Church  of  Gaff- 
ney,  S.  C.  after  a  number  of  years 
as  senior  minister  of  Columbia's 
Seven  Oaks  Church. 

WilUain  P.  Bowers  '55  holds  the 
position  of  administrative  assistant 
to  the  superintendent  of  the 
Hartsville  (S.C.)  Area  Schools. 

Charles  W.  Twitty  '55  is  now 
the  senior  district  manager  of  All 
State  Insurance  Companies    in 
Charleston,  S.  C  where  he  lives 
at  1897  Boone  Hall  Dr. 

Col.  William  T.  Bundy,  Jr.  '56 
is  air  commander  of  the  145th 
Tactical  Airlift  Group  of  the  North 
Carolina  Air  National  Guard,  with 
headquarters  in  Charlotte.  He 
makes  his  home  at  1  Sunrise  Point 
Rd.,  Riverhills  Plantation,  Clover, 
S.  C. 

Nelson  Jay  Charles  '56,  a 
certified  public  accountant,  is  a 
partner  with  George  G.  Scott  Co. 
of  Charlotte.  His  address:  1959 
Maryland  Ave. 

Carl  B.  Harper,  Jr.  '56  last 
October  was  appointed  managing 
partner  of  the  Greenville  and 
Spartanburg  offices  of  Ernst  & 
Whinney.  He  resides  in  Greenville 
at  91!  Parkins  Mill  Rd. 

Francis  R.  Bamette  '57  is  a 
service  engineer  with  Moore 
Business  Forms,  Inc.,  in  Charlotte, 
N.  C.  He  lives  in  nearby  Denver. 

The  Rev.  Joe  Monte  Bishop  '57 
serves  as  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Tarboro,  N.  C. 

Raymond  C.  Johnson  '57  is  now 
co-owner  of  the  Ramsey  Adjustment 
Service  in  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  where 
he  Uves  at  2323  Wintercrest  Dr. 

The  Rev.  Michael  L.  Andrews  '58 
is  now  minister  of  the  Merritt 
Island  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Merritt  Island,  Fla. 


William  D.  Bowman  '58  teaches 
at  Truman  High  School  in  Taylor, 
Mich.,  and  makes  his  home  at  5379 
Madison  Ave.,  Dearborn  Heights. 

William  J.  Fulton  '58  holds  the 
position  of  sales  manager  with 
the  Reliance  Steel  and  Aluminum 
Co.  of  Atlanta. 

Dr.  John  Vernon  Hamby  '58  is 
an  assistant  professor  on  the 
faculty  of  Clemson  University. 
Address:  234  Riggs  Dr.,  Clemson. 

Dr.  Olin  D.  Briggs  '59  is  now 
head  of  the  photo-journalism 
sequence  at  North  Lake  College 
in  Irving,  Tex.  He  lives  at  3065 
Walnut  Hill  Lane,  #514. 

Paul  A.  Chandler  '59  is  a 
physicist  with  the  Allied  Chemical 
Corp.  in  Petersburg,  Va.  He  makes 
his  home  in  nearby  Colonial  Heights 
at  107  Homestead  Dr. 

John  B.  Childers  '59  is  the 
corporate  training  manager  with 
Moore-Handley,  Inc.,  in  Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

James  E.  Elliott  '59  holds  the 
position  of  cost  accountant  with  the 
International  Paper  Co.  in  George- 
town, S.  C.  His  address:  Route  6, 
Box  I64-C,  Georgetown. 

1960-64 

Robert  H.  Mmon  '60  is  the 

senior  loss  prevention  specialist  with 
the  Factory  Mutual  Engineering 
Association  in  Atlanta.  He  makes 
his  home  at  653  Dakhill  Circle, 
Stone  Mountain. 

Harry  R.  Hoffmann,  Jr.  '60,  a 
tennis  professional,  is  the  owner  of 
the  Mount  Laurel  (N.J.)  Racquet 
Club  located  on  Federal  St. 

Dr.  Davis  R.  Holland,  Jr.  '60 
is  a  consultant  in  the  office  of  pre- 
service  teacher  education  with  the 
Florida  Department  of  Education 
in  Tallahassee. 

Edward  D.  Brailsford  '61  holds 
the  position  of  buyer  for  Westvaco 
in  the  Charleston,  S.  C,  area. 
He  lives  in  nearby  Summerville 
(201  Tea  Farm  Rd.)  with  his  wife, 
the  former  Carolyn  Poss,  and  two 
sons. 

Donald  E.  Bridges  '61,  vice- 
president  of  Covington,  Williams  & 
Stewart,  Inc.,  in  Gaffney,  S.  C,  lives 
at  1 12  Greenbriar  Dr.  His  daughter, 
Tracy,  is  a  junior  at  PC  this  year. 

Bobby  A.  Wesley  '61  of  Green- 
ville, S.  C,  now  a  sales  representa- 
tive with  Stone's  Southern  School 
Supply,  has  been  in  this  field  since 
1973  after  16  years  as  a  Methodist 
minister. 

A.  Philip  Bell  '62,  sales  manager 


Richard  Galloway  '67  of  Quincy,  III.,  now  serves  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  Quincy  Soybean  Co.,  where  he  has  been  manager  of  the  hedging 
operations  for  the  past  three  years. 

His  operating  duties  there  include  responsibility  for  all  futures 
transactions  on  the  commodity  exchange,  export  marketing  of  soybean 
oil  and  meal,  and  coordination  of  soybean  purchasing  with  product 
sales  and  futures  hedging.  Prior  to  joining  the  Quincy  firm  in  1979, 
Galloway  spent  five  years  with  Gold  Kist  of  Atlanta  in  its  soybean 
processing  division.  An  MBA  degree  was  earned  at  Georgia  State 
University. 

He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Suzanne  Sowell,  make  their  home  at 
333  East  Ave. 


with  General  American  Life 
Insurance  Co.  in  Charlotte,  last 
fall  was  designated  a  Certified 
Employee  Benefit  Specialist  by 
the  International  Foundation  of 
Employee  Benefit  Plans  and  the 
Wharton  School  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  qualified  by 
passing  a  series  of  ten  college-level 
national  examinations  on  employee 
benefits  subjects  and  by  meeting 
high  standards  of  business  and 
professional  conduct. 

Richard  W.  Carr,  Jr.  '62  recently 
returned  to  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  as 
vice-president  of  the  Spartan  Mills 
corduroy  production  after  spending 
the  past  several  years  in  charge  of 
the  corporation's  Augusta,  Ga., 
facility.  He  and  wife  Bonnie  have  a 
son  and  two  daughters,  one  of 
whom  is  a  PC  freshman  this 
session.  Address:  220  Winfield  Dr. 

The  Rev.  Howard  H.  (Flash) 
Gordon,  Jr.  '62  is  on  one  year's 
leave  from  his  Riviera  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Miami,  Fla.,  to  study 
economics  and  ethics  at  Harvard 
University.  He  received  a  Merrill 
Research  Fellowship  to  help  under- 
write the  cost  of  this  work. 

Marine  Lt.  Col.  Gary  E.  Brown 
'63  has  been  attending  the  Naval 
War  College  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  a 
ten-month  graduate  level  program 
for  selected  senior  military  officers 
and  top  level  government  executives. 
He  entered  service  immediately 
upon  graduation  from  PC. 

Ted  L.  Elders  '63  is  an  assistant 
regional  attorney  with  the  South- 
eastern regional  office  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Atlanta.  He  lives  in  nearby  Conyers 
at  2004  Boar  Tusk  Rd. 

The  Rev.  W.  Wirt  Skinner  '63  in 
January  became  pastor  of  the  Grace 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Little  Rock, 


Ark.  Previously,  he  served  the 
Grand  Avenue  Church  of  Sherman, 
Tex.  New  address:  1121  Briar 
Creek  Dr. 

Lt.  Col.  Pete  Yearout  '63, 
serving  as  an  officer  in  the  Regular 
Army,  recently  moved  from  Mt. 
Pleasant,  S.  C,  to  an  assignment 
near  Aurora,  Col.,  where  he  lives 
with  wife  Betty  at  1 2668  East 
Bates  Circle. 

Tom  Braswell,  Jr.  '64  is  now 
assistant  vice-president  and  director 
of  data  processing  with  the  Genuine 
Parts  Co.  of  Atlanta.  He  lives  at 
187  Weatherstone  Parkway  NE, 
Marietta. 

William  T.  Brown   '64  holds  the 
position  of  vice-president  with  the 
Spartanburg  Bank  &  Trust 
Company  in  Spartanburg,  S.  C, 
where  he  makes  his  home  at  730 
Springdale  Dr. 

Dr.  Arthur  J.  DeYoung  '64  last 
fall  became  pastor  of  the  First 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Kankakee,  111.  He  moved  there 
from  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Church 
of  Bedford,  Ind. 

1965-69 

W.  R.  (Rut)  Galloway  '65, 
president  of  Galloway-Tripp,  Inc., 
Easley,  S.  C,  insulating  firm,  has 
been  appointed  recently  to  the 
Insulation  Contractor  Advisory 
Board.  This  board  acts  as  a 
consulting  group  for  Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas  Corp.  of  Toledo,  a  leading 
manufacturer  of  building  materials. 

Richard  L.  Harvey  '65  is  now 
director  of  industrial  relations  with 
the  Yeargin  Construction  Co.  of 
Greenville  after  being  personnel 
manager  with  Daniel  Construction 
Co.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Janice  Anderson,  and  two  children 
hve  at  Route  9,  Cannon  Rd., 
Greer,  S.  C. 

The  Rev.  John  Setzler  '65,  on 
the  faculty  of  Newberry  College 
as  teacher  and  chaplain  for  the 
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Bill  Scott  '69  and 

Cam  Lanier  '72  display 

new  company  logo. 


past  several  years,  this  spring 
received  promotion  from  instructor 
in  religion  to  assistant  professor. 

Born — to  Mrs.  Amelia  Nichols 
Schumaier  '66  and  Dr.  Dan 
Schumaier  of  Johnson  City, 
Tenn. — a  daughter,  Sarah  Amelia — 
on  November  15,  1981. 

The  Rev.  Jackie  E.  Nix  '66  last 
July  received  his  master  of  divinity 
degree  from  the  School  of  Theology 
of  the  Southwestern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  in  Fort 
Worth,  Tex. 

Henry  L.  Booker  III  '66  holds 
the  position  of  administrative 
assistant  with  the  Fulton  County 
Finance  Department  in  Atlanta. 

Thomas  C.  Edwards,  Jr.  '67 
serves  as  the  language  arts  teacher 
with  the  Greenville  (S.C.)  Middle 
School  and  makes  his  home  on 
Route  10  (318  Cherry  Hill  Rd.). 

Samuel  H.  McGirt  '67  is  co-owner 
of  the  McGirt  Plumbing  and 
Electric  Co.  in  Maxton,  N.  C, 
where  his  address  is  Route  3, 
Box  319. 

Hugh  Weldon  '67  and  wife  Ann 
Harwell  Weldon  '70  returned  to 
South  Carolina  in  March  after 
several  years  in  such  distant  points 
as  Cincinnati  and  Denver  as  he 
pursued  his  career  with  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society.  He 
continues  his  affiliation  with  that 
company  in  Columbia.  Their  new 
address:  5700  Lakeshore  Dr. 

Born — to  Mrs.  Frances  Robbins 
McDonald  and  the  Rev.  David  L. 
McDonald  '68  of  Clover,  S.  C  — 
a  son,  Philip  Robbins — on  October 
II,  1981. 

David  F.  Albright  '68  is  now  a 
landscape  architect  with  the  firm 
of  Heery  &  Heery  Architects  & 
Engineers  in  Atlanta.  Home  address: 
356  Rollingbrook  Way,  Duluth. 

Charles  Eagles  '68  completes  his 
second  year  as  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Southeast  Missouri  State 
University  in  Cape  Girardeau.  He 


finished  his  doctoral  work  in 
history  at  the  University  of  North 
Carohna-Chapel  Hill  and  then 
taught  at  North  Carohna  State 
University  for  one  year  before 
accepting  a  tenure-track  position  at 
Southeast  Missouri.  His  study  of 
Jonathan  Daniels  as  a  politician 
and  editor  is  being  published  by  the 
University  of  Tennessee  Press. 
Charles  and  wife  Brenda  now  live 
at  716  N.  Spring  St.,  Apt.  304  in 
Cape  Girardeau. 

Mrs.  Karen  Buchholz  Brown  '69 
now  teaches  gifted  children  in  the 
Rockdale  (Ga.)  School  System  and 
Uves  with  husband  Jim  at  2240 
Bethel  Rd.,  Conyers. 

Since  last  November,  J.  Samuel 
Hobson,  Jr.  '69  has  been  serving  as 
senior  minister  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Jacksonville,  N.  C. 
He  previously  was  a  minister  with 
the  Bee  Ridge  Church  of  Sarasota, 
Fla. 

Capt.  W.  Jerome  (Jerry)  Holland 
'69  was  selected  as  one  of  the 
"Outstanding  Young  Men  of 
America"  for  1981  by  the  United 
States  Jaycees.  At  that  time,  he 
was  stationed  at  Wright-Patterson 
Air  Force  Base  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 
He  and  wife  Phyllis  have  two 
children. 


1970-72 

Born— to  Mrs.  Jane  Hicklin  and 
Robert  M.  Hicklin,  Jr.  '70  of 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. — a  daughter 
and  first  child,  Jane  Harper — on 
December  I,  1981.  Rob  is  president 
of  Musgrove  Mill  Art-Antiques, 
Inc.,  and  the  family  lives  at  504 
Glendalyn  Ave. 

John  B.  Jackson  '70  of  Sumter, 
S.  C,  a  registered  architect,  recently 
became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Meredith  Drakeford  &  Associates, 
AIA.  He  received  his  architectural 


A  chief  executive  officer  with  First  Virginia 

In  another  promotion  within  the  banking  organization,  William  H. 
McFaddin  '68  recently  was  elected  a  director,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  First  Virginia  Bank-Central  in  Charlottesville. 

He  joined  the  First  Virginia  Bank  organization,  with  total  assets  of 
$700  million)  in  1972,  became  zone  manager  and  then  senior  vice-president 
and  branch  administrator  for  60  branches.  Immediately  prior  to  his 
latest  move,  he  spent  a  year  as  senior  vice-president  in  charge  of  operations. 

A  Sardinia,  S.  C,  native  and  Army  veteran,  McFaddin  had  done 
post-graduate  work  at  George  Washington  University  and  the  Louisiana 
State  University  School  of  Banking.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Mary 
Helen  Green,  and  three  children  live  at  10416  Adel  Rd.,  Oakton,  Va. 


Start  new  long-distance  telephone  firm 

Government  deregulation  of  the  telephone  industry  provided  a  new 
business  opportunity  for  Campbell  B.  Lanier  III  '72  and  William  H. 
Scott  III  '69  of  West  Point.  Ga. 

Their  Interstate  Communications,  Inc.,  last  January  received  an  FCC 
license  as  an  Other  Common  Carrier  (OCC).  By  April.  Interstate  was 
providing  discounted  long  distance  telephone  service  to  the  Columbus, 
Birmingham  and  Chattanooga  areas.  And  now,  they  have  announced 
plans  for  a  major  long  distance  switching  center  in  Atlanta. 

Cam  Lanier  worked  for  Continental  Telephone  in  Virginia  and 
Georgia  before  returning  to  West  Point  to  join  the  management  team 
of  the  Lanier  family-owned  Interstate  and  Valley  Telephone  companies. 
He  serves  as  vice-president  of  these  companies  as  well  as  president  of 
Interstate  Communications,  Inc. 

Bill  Scott,  after  earning  an  MBA  degree  from  the  University  of 
Georgia  in  1971,  spent  II  years  with  West  Point  Foundry  and  Machine 
Co.  Division  of  Batson  Cook  Co.  headquartered  in  West  Point.  He 
resigned  to  become  general  manager  of  the  new  company. 

Interstate  Communications  offers  its  Touch  'n'  Save  Service  to  quali- 
fied business  and  residential  telephone  users.  It  is  similar  to  services 
provided  in  large  metropolitan  areas  by  such  nationally  known  com- 
panies as  MCI,  Southern  Pacific  (Sprint)  and  ITT  (USTS). 


degree  from  Clemson  University  in 
1977.  Home  address:  407  N.  Purdy 
St. 

Dr.  Ronald  C.  Reece  '70  is  a 
psychologist  at  the  Center  for 
Behavioral  Understanding  in 
Greenville,  S.  C,  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Tommie  N.  Ellis  '71.  is 
director  of  student  activities  at 
Greenville  Technical  College.  They 
live  at  107  Whitsett  St. 

Ronald  D.  Greer   '71  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  supervisor  in  the  internal  audit 
department  at  the  home  office  of 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Georgia, 
has  earned  a  Fellowship  diploma 
from  the  Life  Office  Management 
Association  after  completing  a 
comprehensive  education  program 
in  management  principles.  Address: 
1130  Rosedale  Dr.,  NE. 

Born — to  Mrs.  Katherine  Adams 
Lawson  and  L.  T.  (Tommy)  Lawson 
HI '71  of  Columbia,  S.  C.-a 
second  son.  Wesley  Sumner— on 
October  26,  1981.  Having  joined 
First  National  Bank  of  South 
Carolina  immediately  after  his  PC 
graduation.  Tommy  is  now  vice- 
president  in  the  government  and 
municipal  bond  department,  and 
the  family  lives  at  3200  Whitehall 
Rd. 

Married — Judith  J.  Widmer  '71 
to  James  C.  Cifelli,  both  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  on  March  6,  1982.  She  is 
assistant  vice-president  and  branch 
manager  at  First  Georgia  Bank. 


and  he  is  an  attorney  at  Cotton, 
White  &  Palmer  law  firm.  They 
now  live  at  677  Elm  Wood  Dr. 

George  E.  McCall  '72  of 
Columbia  last  fall  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  investment  officer 
with  the  South  Carohna  National 
Bank.  He  joined  this  corporation 
more  than  two  years  ago,  after 
earning  his  MBA  at  the  University 
of  South  Carolina.  Prior  to  that,  he 
served  for  four  years  in  the  Army 
and  attained  the  rank  of  captain. 

Donald  E.  McLean  '72  last  fall 
assumed  the  new  position  of 
manager  of  plant  accounting  at 
Scholl,  Inc.,  in  Cleveland.  Tenn. 
For  the  past  eight  years,  he  had 
been  associated  with  Monsanto 
Textiles  Company  as  senior  cost 
accountant.  New  address:  3530 
Windsor  Cr. 

James  W.  Peterson,  Jr.  '72  re- 
cently joined  the  law  firm  of  Clarke 
&  Johnson  in  Florence,  S.  C. 
Previously,  he  had  worked  as  law 
clerk  in  the  office  of  Federal  Court 
Judge  C.  Weston  Houck.  He  and 
wife  Mincy  live  at  839  S.  Stratton 
Dr. 

Gordon  Query  '72  recently 
became  assistant  vice-president  in 
charge  of  duplication  at  R.  L. 
Bryan  Co.  in  Columbia.  He  has 
been  with  this  firm  since  his 
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graduation  from  PC  and  has 
advanced  steadily  to  the  point  of 
being  named  an  officer  in  the 
company.  He  and  his  wife — the 
former  Leona  Davis  '72 — and 
family  Uve  at  707  Kingsbridge  Rd. 

The  Rev.  J.  Barry  Shatzer  '72 
last  September  became  the  pastor 
of  the  Middlesboro  (Ky.)  First 
Presbyterian  Church  after  a  three- 
year  pastorate  at  Diamond  Hill  and 
Hat  Creek  Churches  in  Brookneal, 
Va.  He  and  wife  Kitch  and  son  Jay 
are  living  at  405  Gloucester  Ave. 

Gilbert  Tom  Stacy  '72  of  Atlanta 
recently  joined  Fidelity  National 
Bank  as  president  of  its  mortgage 
banking  affiliate.  He  was  married 
last  November  to  Mary  Susan 
lackson,  and  they  now  live  at  5207 
lake  Forest  Dr. 

1973-75 

Married — Donna  R.  Wooten  and 
Lee  A.  Bellew  '73,  both  of  Greenville, 
S.  C,  on  October  17,  1981.  He  is  a 
partner  in  Palmetto  Mirror  &  Art 
Glass  Co.,  and  they  are  living  at 
32  Lowndes  Hill  Rd. 

G.  Anderson  Douglas,  Jr.  '73  of 
Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  recently  was 
promoted  from  assistant  cashier  to 
assistant  vice-president  at  Rock  Hill 
National  Bank.  He  received  his 
MBA  degree  from  Winthrop  College 
in  1977,  and  is  now  a  second-year 
student  at  the  Stonier  Graduate 
School  of  Banking  at  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity. Address:  610  Charlotte  Ave. 

Sally  J.  Garrett  '73  of  Columbia, 
S.  C  now  teaches  developmental 
therapy  to  emotionally  handicapped 
children  and  is  presently  living 
at  201  S.  Woodrow  St. 

Harold  D.  Lewis,  Jr.  '73  has 
returned  to  his  hometown  of 
Hartsville,  S.  C,  and  is  now  on  the 
staff  of  Coker  College  as  accounts 
receivable  and  accounting  clerk  in 
the  business  office.  Prior  to  this 
move,  he  was  a  supervisor  in  the 
Lexington  (S.C.)  office  of  Monroe 
Calculator  Co.  Address:  207  Chester 
Ave. 


Born — to  Mrs.  Lynn  Cordes 
McCall   '73  and  Samuel  H.  McCall 

III  '71  of  Troy,  N.  C— a  daughter 
and  second  child,  Melanie  Lynn — 
on  January  20,  1982.  The  family 
resides  at  115  S.  Pearl  St. 

Born — to  Mrs.  Scheryl  Croxton 
Renwick  and  G.  Wayne  Renwick  '73 
of  Clinton — a  second  daughter. 
Heather  Marie — on  February  8, 
1982.  The  family  lives  at  Rt.  2, 
Edgewood  Dr. 

Marc  G.  Coker  '74  received  his 
master  of  divinity  degree  from 
Columbia  Theological  Seminary  last 
May  and  now  serves  as  pastor  of 
the  Decherd  (Tenn.)  Presbyterian 
and  Huntland  United  Presbyterian 
Churches.  He  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Karen  G.  Babb  '74,  and  two 
children  live  at  Rt.  2,  Box  135-A. 

Born — to  Mrs.  Sanna  Kay 
DeMilly  Davis  '74  and  Thomas  L. 
Davis  '75  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C. — 
a  daughter  and  second  child,  Emily 
Taylor — on  January  26,  1982.  The 
family  lives  at  Rt.  7,  Box  734. 

Married — Cynthia  D.  Henelt  '74 
to  Herbert  H.  Piper,  both  of  Green- 
ville, S.  C,  on  October  24,  1981. 
She  is  employed  as  executive 
director  of  Greenville  County 
Medical  Society,  and  he  is  a 
foreman  at  Piper  Roofing  Co.  They 
are  living  on  Buckingham  Rd. 

Married — Jean  E.  Manly  '74  of 
Greenville,  S.  C,  to  Michael  R. 
McDowell  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  on 
November  28,  1981.  The  couple  is 
living  at  1 142  Queens  Rd.,  Apt.  7, 
Charlotte. 

Dr.  H.  Stanley  Reid  '74,  resident 
in  orthopaedic  surgery  at  Madigan 
Army  Medical  Center,  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  authored  a  paper  entitled 
"Tourniquet  Ischemia:  A  Clinical 
Study"  which  was  one  of  three 
residents'  papers  receiving  the 
Vernon  P.  Thompson  Award  for 
presentation  at  the  1981  meeting 
of  the  Western  Orthopaedic  Society 
in  Portland,  Ore.,  and  at  the 
Society  of  Military  Orthopaedic 
Surgeons  last  fall.  He  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Patricia  Lake  '76,  and 


Taylor  wins  grant  as  top  medical  scholar 

Top  rank  in  his  class  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina  School  of 
Medicine  has  R.  Caughman  Taylor  '79  studying  there  this  year  under  a 
coveted  Jowers  Scholarship. 

He  received  the  award  last  fall  as  he  began  his  third  year  of  the  medi- 
cal program.  It  was  based  on  his  having  the  class'  highest  cumulative  grade- 
point  average  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year:  3.66  out  of  a  possible  4. 

A  Rock  Hill  native  who  majored  in  biology  at  Presbyterian  College, 
Taylor  has  expressed  strong  interest  in  both  family  practice  and  pediatrics. 


two  children  live  at  2909  145th 
St.,  E. 

Born     to  Mrs.  Christina  Craig 
Barger   '75  and  B.  Sidney  Barger, 

Jr.  '77  of  Greenwood,  S.  C. — a 
daughter  and  first  child,  Carolyn 
Christina— on  January  25,  1982. 
The  family  lives  at  1 15  Shannon  St. 

Hartwell  C.  Dew  '75  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  recently  was  promoted  to 
assistant  vice-president  of  Re- 
insurance Services  of  America, 
Inc.,  moving  into  this  position 
after  several  years  as  assistant 
secretary.  He  and  wife  Susan  and 
daughter  Elizabeth  live  at  490 
Valley  Lane,  NE. 

Married — Becky  Ann  Bishop  of 
Greenville  to  George  F.  Freemon 
'75  of  Roswell,  Ga.,  on  October  24, 
1981.  The  couple  is  living  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  (1233  Dancy 
Street)  where  he  is  an  account 
manager  at  Kimberly  Clark. 

Born— to  Mrs.  Lynn  Johnson 
Jones  '75  and  Jefferson  C.  Jones  '74 
of  Columbia,  S.  C. — a  second  son, 
Stanley  Andrew — on  November  2, 
1981.  Jeff  will  graduate  from  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  School 
of  Medicine  in  May,  and  the  family 
will  live  in  Fountain  Inn,  S.  C. 
(211  Quillen  Ave.). 

Engaged — Penny  A.  Penninger  of 
Madison,  Ga.,  to  Ben  L. 
O'Callaghan,  Jr.  '75  of  Atlanta, 
with  wedding  scheduled  for  May 
22,  1982.  They  plan  to  make  their 
home  in  Atlanta,  where  he  is 
associated  with  O'Callaghan 
Services  (heating,  cooling,  energy). 

William  H.  White  '75  of  Chester, 
S.  C,  recently  was  promoted  to 
assistant  cashier  at  Southern  Bank 
&  Trust  Saluda  Street  branch.  On 
October  6,  1981,  his  wife,  the 
former  Rebecca  L.  Bolding  '75, 
presented  him  with  a  son,  Henry 
Bolding.  The  family  lives  at  Mtn. 
Lakes  Rd. 

1976-78 

Married — Carol  A.  Baity  of 
Greenville,  S.  C,  to  John  K.  Erwin 
'76  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  on  April 
24,  1982.  John  received  his  MBA 
degree  from  the  University  of  South 
CaroUna  in  1978,  and  for  the  past 
five  years  has  been  associated  with 
Milliken.  He  is  now  department 
manager  at  the  Union  (S.C.) 
Midway  Finishing  Plant.  They  are 
Hving  at  306  Springdale  Dr.,  Union. 

Married — Rebecca  Lynn 


McKeown  '76  of  Chester,  S.  C,  to 
Harold  B.  Pridgen  of  Aiken,  S.  C, 
on  November  21,  1981.  They  are 
hving  in  Aiken  where  she  is 
employed  as  a  teacher  in  the  Aiken 
County  Public  Schools  and  he  is 
with  Laurel-Pridgen  Hardware. 

Born — to  Mrs.  Susan  Coleman 
McNair  '76  and  James  L.  McNair  III 
'73  of  Laurinburg,  N.  C. — a  son, 
Samuel  Coleman — on  March  18, 
1982.  The  family  now  lives  at  808 
W.  Church  St.,  but  may  be 
addressed  at  PO  Box  88. 

Richard  A.  Shirley  '76  is  now  an 
assistant  vice-president  of  the 
Anderson  office  of  the  Citizens  and 
Southern  National  Bank  of  South 
Carolina.  He  also  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  Anderson  City 
Council.  Shirley  joined  the  firm  in 
1977,  became  a  branch  manager 
and  then  was  promoted  to  loan 
officer  in  1979. 

Married — Mindy  Brown  of  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.,  to  Graham  B.  Simpson 
'76  of  Washington,  Ga.,  on 
September  19,  1981.  They  are 
presently  living  in  Virginia  Beach, 
Va.  (3688  Windmill  Dr.)  where  he 
is  a  pilot  and  first  officer  for 
Piedmont  Airlines  and  she  is  a 
registered  nurse.  Previously,  he 
fiew  for  Trans  World  and  Golden 
Gate  Airlines. 

The  Rev.  Terry  M.  Sutherland 
'76  recently  became  the  minister 
of  the  Fayetteville  (W.  Va.) 
Presbyterian  Church.  His  former 
pastorate  was  at  the  Warm  Springs 
(Va.)  Church.  New  address:  500 
W.  Maple  Ave. 

Born — to  Mrs.  Leta  Meole  Tribble 
'76  and  David  E.  Tribble,  Jr.  '77  of 
Clinton — a  daughter  and  first  child, 
Blakely  Adams — on  September  17, 
198 1.  They  live  at  205  W.  Walnut  St. 

Born — to  Mrs.  Kay  Morrow 
Addison  '77  and  Thomas  E. 
Addison,  Jr.  '77  of  Clinton — a 
daughter  and  second  child,  Laura 
Turner— on  October  23,  1981.  The 
family  lives  at  504  Cedar  St. 

Margaret  L.  (Peggy)  Allen  '77 
of  Jonesboro,  Ga.,  last  August 
received  her  MAT  degree  in  EngUsh 
at  Georgia  State  University.  Now 
living  at  1334  LaBelle  St.,  she 
continues  to  teach  English  and 
serve  as  cheerleaders'  sponsor  at 
Mundy's  Mill  Junior  High  School. 

It's  a  new  name  and  new  address 
for  Ora  F.  Bechtler  '77!  Last 
August  15,  she  was  married  to 
Dr.  E.  J.  (Skip)  Dickens,  and  they 
are  living  at  204  Chippewa  Dr., 
Columbia,  S.  C.  She  holds  the 
position  of  head  librarian  at 
Midlands  Technical  College,  and  he 
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is  employed  as  a  career  education 
consultant  there. 

Married — Debra  A.  Bowick  '77 

of  Easley,  S.  C,  to  John  E.  Page 
of  Little  Mountain,  S.  C.  on 
March  13,  1982.  Both  are  employed 
by  Po  Folks  Restaurants,  Inc. — she 
is  a  training  speciahst  and  he  is 
owner  of  a  restaurant  franchise  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Address;  Village 
Creek  Ln.,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Married     L.  Jul!  Craig  '77  of 
Summerville,  S.  C,  to  William  J. 
Doub,  Jr.,  on  July  25,  1981.  They 
are  living  at  1551  Northwest  Blvd., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Allen  M.  Edwards  '77  last  June 
opened  his  office  for  the  practice  of 
general  dentistry  at  Pawleys  Island, 
S.  C,  after  receiving  his  DMD 
degree  from  the  Medical  University 
of  South  Carolina.  His  wife,  the 
former  Lillian  Mcintosh  '77,  is 
teaching  fourth  grade  in  the  George- 
town school.  Address:  PO  Box 
1067. 

Born — to  Mrs.  Leah  Poston 
Blackmon  and  Richard  A.  Blackmon 
'78  of  Sumter,  S.  C. — a  son, 
Richard  Anthony,  Jr. — on  February 
8,  1982.  Ricky  is  now  associated 
with  the  law  firm  of  Nash,  Chappell, 
Wilson  &  Booth,  and  the  family 
lives  at  2800  Ridgehill  Dr. 

Engaged — Susan  Campbell  '78  to 
C.  Martin  Satteriield  '79,  both 
of  Clinton,  with  the  wedding  sched- 
uled for  June  5,  1982. 

Engaged — Melony  Haley  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  Lt.  William  R. 
Floyd,  Jr.  '78  of  Clarksville,  Tenn. 
The  wedding  will  take  place  on 
May  29,  1982. 

Samuel  A.  (Andy)  Hagen  '78 
recently  assumed  the  position  of 
department  head  at  Cone  Mills' 
Granite  Finishing  Co.  in  Haw  River, 
N.  C.  He  and  wife  Jeanne  are  hving 
at  729-C  The  Colony,  Burlington, 
N.  C. 

Born — to  Mrs.  Barbara  Miindy 
Hill  '78  and  W.  Bruce  Hill  '76  of 
Barnwell,  S.  C. — a  son  and  first 
child,  William  Vance — on  January 
18,  1982.  Bruce  is  employed  as  a 
management  trainee  at  Milliken's 
Johnston  Plant,  and  the  family  lives 
at  1903  Cameha  St. 

Engaged — Elaine  Fulcher  to 
William  E.  Sizemore,  Jr.  '78,  both 
of  Belvedere,  S.  C,  with  the 
wedding  scheduled  for  September  4, 
1982. 

Jane  A.  Thomas  '78  of  Decatur, 
Ga.,  recently  was  named  personnel 
officer  at  First  National  Bank  of 
Atlanta.  In  her  new  position,  she 
serves  as  personnel  liaison  and 
consultant  to  the  bank's  credit 


policy,  money  management,  audit, 
public  affairs,  pubhc  relations  and 
property  management  divisions. 
Address:  2312  Lawrenceville 
Hwy.,  #6. 


1979-81 

Married— Michelle  A.  BIyzes  '79 

to  David  R.  (Rick)  Harris,  Jr.,  both 
of  Beaufort,  S.  C,  on  June  6,  1981. 
Last  May,  she  completed  the 
physician  assistant  program  in  allied 
health  sciences  at  the  Medical 
University  of  South  Carolina  and 
is  currently  employed  at  St.  Francis 
Xavier  Hospital  in  Charleston.  He 
is  employed  by  Kiawah  Island 
Company,  and  they  live  at  344-A 
Howie  Ave. 

Married — Patricia  E.  Cannon  to 
D.  Charles  (Chuck)  Jordan  '79. 
both  of  Conway,  S.  C,  on 
December  19,  1981.  They  are  living 
in  CHnton  (104  E.  Maple  St.)  where 
he  is  employed  as  assistant  football 
coach  at  PC. 

Patricia  A.  Miles '79  of  Greenville, 
S.  C,  recently  joined  Merck,  Sharp 
&  Dohme  as  pharmaceutical  drug 
sales  representative  in  Greenville 
and  Anderson  counties.  Address: 
WiUowick  Apts.  #221,  25 
Pelham  Rd. 

Married — Lucinda  A.  (Cindy) 
Norris  '79  of  Abbeville,  S.  C,  to 
Timothy  A.  Nates '80  of  Irmo,  S.  C, 
on  December  19,  1981.  The  couple 
is  living  at  I38-A  Hidden  Hill  Rd., 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Engaged — Anne  L.  Reed  '79  of 
Greenville,  S.  C,  to  David  C. 
Gibson  of  Gaffney,  S.  C,  with  the 
wedding  scheduled  for  May  1,  1982. 

Mrs.  Sallie  White  Scheide  '79  last 
December  completed  requirements 
for  her  master's  degree  m  zoology 
at  Louisiana  State  University.  She 
and  husband  John  are  living  at 
3450  Nicholson  Dr.,  #2008,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Born — to  Mrs.  Micki  Wickham 
Finney  and  J.  Warren  Finney  III  '80 
of  Clinton — a  son,  Justin  Adair — 
on  January  30,  1982.  The  family 
lives  at  1 10  Young  Dr. 

Married— Becky  Goforth  '80  of 
Greenville,  S.  C,  to  Jeffrey  G. 
Reynolds  '79  of  Trenton,  S.  C,  on 
September  5,  1981.  They  are  living 
in  Westminster,  S.  C.  (Red  Barn 
#3,  Rt.  3)  where  she  is  teaching 
kindergarten  and  he  is  a  project 
engineer  at  H.  G.  Reynolds  Co. 

Born — to  Mrs.  Teresa  Lawrence 
Hucks  '80  and  Russell  C.  Hucks  '81 
of  Duncan,  S.  C. — a  son  and  first 
child,  Russell  Craig  II — on  August 


15,  1981.  Russell  is  employed  as  a 
computer  programmer  at  the  Spar- 
tanburg headquarters  of  Milliken  & 
Co.,  and  the  family  hves  at  Rt.  2, 
Box  324. 

Married — Tracey  L.  Shealy  '80  of 
Piedmont,  S.  C,  to  John  E.  Johns, 
Jr.,  of  Greenville,  S.  C,  on  August 
22,  1981.  They  are  living  at  5101 
Raintree  Ln.,  Greenville.  She  is  an 
audit  assistant  at  Bankers  Trust, 
and  he  is  assistant  cashier  at 
Southern  Bank  &  Trust. 

Married  -Lydia  Claire  Farmer 
'83  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  to 
Billups  P.  (Bo)  Johnson  III  '80  of 
Albany,  Ga.,  on  February  6,  1982. 
He  is  a  salesman  at  Medley  Hotel 
&  Restaurants  Supply  Co.  in 
Albany,  and  they  are  making  their 
home  at  2334  Sharon  Ave.,  Apt.  3. 

Married — Donna  K.  Payne  of 
Greenville,  S.  C,  to  David  E.  Tinga 
'80  of  Athens,  Ga.,  on  January  23, 
1982.  They  now  live  at  Greentree 
Apts.,  Taylors,  S.  C.  She  is  a 
teacher  in  the  Greenville  School 
System,  and  he  is  manager  of  the 
Bell  Tower  Eckerd  Drug  Store. 

Married — G.  Dianne  Tyler  '80  of 
Columbia,  S.  C,  to  M.  Joe  Glymph 
'77  of  Greenville,  S.  C,  on 
September  26,  1981.  They  are  hving 
in  Greenville  (14  Westview  Ave.) 
where  she  is  employed  as  librarian 
at  Christ  Church  Episcopal  School 
and  he  is  an  attorney  at  Daniel 
International. 

Married— Donna  R.  Chapman  '8 1 
to  J.  Whitner  Kennedy,  Jr.  '78, 
both  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C  on 
December  19,  1981.  She  is  a 
guidance  counselor  in  Spartanburg 
School  District  #2,  and  he  is 
associated  with  Chapman  Grading 
&  Concrete  Co.  Address:  PO 
Box  419,  Cowpens,  S.  C. 

Married — Julie  H.  Crowder  '81 
of  Spartanburg,  S.  C, 
to  Frederick  R.  Mitchell  '81  of 
Columbus,  Ga.,  on  September  5, 
1981.  They  now  live  at  1803  18th 
Ave.,  Columbus. 

Married — Elizabeth  A.  Schwind 
'83  of  Lantana,  Fla.,  to  Lt.  John  H. 
Dowdle,  Jr.  '81  of  Clinton  on 
October  24,  1981.  They  are  living 
at  105  Katherine  Court  Apts., 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  while  he  serves  a 
tour  of  duty  at  Fort  Lewis. 

Janet  L.  Kivora  '81  of  Greenville. 
S.  C,  IS  now  employed  as  a  product 
and  marketing  analyst  in  the 
industrial  division  at  Steel  Heddle 
Manufacturing  Co.  in  Greenville. 
New  address:  1 1 1  Broadus  Ave., 
Apt.  2. 


MRS.  KATHARINE  LOUISE 
BEAN  GRAHAM  '02  of  Newberry, 
S.  C,  PC's  second-oldest  graduate 
at  the  time  of  her  death,  passed 
away  at  age  97  on  August  29,  1981. 
A  native  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  she  had 
hved  in  Newberry  since  1944. 
Between  that  time,  she  spent  many 
years  in  Clinton  and  on  the  PC 
campus — where  father  William  S. 
Bean  was  a  professor  and  librarian 
for  28  years  and  husband  Bothwell 
Graham  was  a  professor  of  Latin 
and  German  1903-44.  She  served  as 
secretary  to  PC  presidents  Robert 
Adams,  A.  E.  Spencer  and  D.  M. 
Douglas.  Throughout  her  hfe,  she 
was  an  active  member  of  her 
Presbyterian  Church  and  of  various 
civic  organizations.  These  members 
of  her  family  attended  PC:  a 
brother,  sister,  two  children,  three 
grandchildren  and  numerous 
nephews  and  grandnephews.  Among 
the  survivors  are  son  Dr.  Bothwell 
Graham  III  '33  and  two  daughters 
(one  of  whom  is  Mrs.  Ehzabeth 
Graham  McCaskill  '42). 

ESSIE  YOUNG  '08  of  Clinton 
died  on  December  30,  1981,  at  age 
93.  She  taught  for  a  number  of 
years  in  the  Clinton  public  schools 
and  was  the  oldest  member  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church. 

MRS.  ZEE  WRIGHT  McLEES 
'  1 1  of  Clinton  died  on  October  23, 
1981.  She  was  89  and  among  the  first 
residents  of  the  Presbyterian  Home 
in  Clinton.  In  addition  to  attending 
PC,  she  studied  at  Richmond 
Women's  College  and  was  a  hfelong 
Presbyterian  Church  member. 

JAMES  TURNER  KEY  17  of 
Columbia,  S.  C,  was  85  when  he 
died  on  February  17,  1982.  A 
Chester,  S.  C,  native,  he  had  retired 
after  1 7  years  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  was  a  former 
elder  of  his  Presbyterian  Church.  His 
wife,  three  sons,  a  brother  and  sister 
survive. 

DR.  FRANK  BIGHAM  ESTES 
'18  of  Summerville,  S.  C,  died  on 
March  6,  1 982,  at  age  85.  He  was 
an  honor  graduate  of  PC  and 
Columbia  Theological  Seminary  and 
received  an  honorary  doctor  of 
divinity  degree  from  PC.  His  44 
years  in  the  active  Presbyterian 
ministry  included  serving  churches  in 
Lockhart,  Walhalla,  Orangeburg 
and  Estill,  all  in  his  native  South 
Carolina.  He  was  elected  moderator 
of  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina 
and  served  as  its  clerk  for  many 
years.  He  also  was  active  in  various 
civic  enterprises  and  especially  in 
the  work  of  the  Boy  Scouts. 
Surviving  are  son  Frank  B.  Estes, 


Jr.  '47,  three  daughters,  and  two 
sisters. 

DR.  SAMUEL  WILKES 
DENDY  '20  of  Dalton,  Ga.,  was 
K4  when  he  died  on  December 
26,  1981.  A  native  of  Seneca,  S.  C, 
he  had  served  in  many  reUgious 
and  civic  positions — most  notably 
as  pastor  of  Dalton's  First 
I'resbyterian  Church  for  30  years 
alter  earher  tenures  at  Columbus, 
Ga.,  Tryon,  N.  C,  and  Cairo,  Ga. 
He  was  especially  active  in  working 
for  youth  and  the  needy.  He  held 
his  divinity  degree  from  Columbia 
Seminary  and  an  honorary  DD 
from  PC.  Among  the  survivors  are 
his  wife,  two  sisters  and  brother 
Marshall  Dendy  '23. 

JAMES  FERGUSON  WHERRY 
'21  of  Chester,  S.  C,  died  on 
March  23,  1981.  He  was  83  and  a 
former  planter  of  that  area  who 
had  served  actively  as  clerk  of 
session  of  his  Presbyterian  Church. 

CORNELIUS  WARREN  (CHIP) 
GRAFTON  '30  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
died  on  January  31,  1982,  during 
the  Sunday  morning  worship  service 
in  his  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was 
in  his  73rd  year.  He  started  his 
career  by  teaching  for  two  years  in 
the  English  department  at  PC,  then 
went  to  Louisville,  where  he  became 
a  lawyer  and  recognized  authority 
in  the  municipal  bond  field. 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  two 
daughters  and  brothers  Arthur 
Grafton  '28  and  Thomas  H. 
Grafton  '27. 

HAROLD  DEAN  JACKSON  '31 
died  at  his  Cheraw,  S.  C,  home  on 
January  11,  1982.  He  was  73  and 
the  retired  president  of  the  Jackson 
Oil  Co.  and  Exxon  distributorship 
in  Cheraw.  He  also  was  active  in 
the  farming  and  cattle  business  in 
Chesterfield  County  for  20  years 
and  served  as  a  director  of  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  Association  of 
Rock  Hill.  An  Anderson  (S.C.) 
County  native  and  World  War  II 
veteran,  he  was  an  active  officer  in 
his  Presbyterian  Church,  had  served 
as  a  trustee  of  Columbia  Seminary 
and  on  the  PC  board  of  visitors. 
His  wife,  two  sons  and  a  daughter 
survive. 

ROBERT  DANIEL  RITCHIE  '31 
of  Greenville,  S.  C,  died  at  71  on 
February  5,  1982.  Associated  with 
the  Liberty  Life  Insurance  Co.  there 
for  43  years,  he  retired  as  secretary 
of  the  firm.  He  was  an  Army  veteran 
of  World  War  II  and  a  leader  of 
the  Masonic  Order.  Surviving  are 
his  wife,  a  daughter,  sister  and 
two  brothers. 

SAMUEL  LAWSON  ABRAMS 
'33  of  Hyattsville,  Md.,  died  on 
Februarys,  1982,  at  age  70.  Born  in 
Anderson,  S.  C,  he  had  moved  in 
1937  to  Hyattsville,  where  he  became 


a  successful  businessman.  He  also 
served  his  Presbyterian  Church  as 
an  elder  and  was  for  26  years  head 
of  the  Senior  Citizens  program. 
Among  the  survivors  are  his  wife, 
two  daughters,  son  Robert  Lawson 
Abrams  '79,  and  two  brothers — 
including  Robert  A.  Abrams  '33. 

HENRY  DRAYTON  DILLARD 
'35  of  Andrews,  S.  C,  was  67  when 
he  died  on  September  21,  1981. 
He  had  retired  in  1978  as  principal 
of  Williamsburg  High  School  and 
was  an  Army  veteran  of  World 
War  II.  A  native  of  Clinton,  he 
went  on  to  earn  his  master's  degree 
from  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  after  finishing  PC.  His 
wife,  daughter  and  son  survive. 

DR.  CLARENCE  HUGH 
HOLMAN  '36  died  at  67  on 
October  13,  1981,  at  a  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C,  hospital  after  an  extended 
illness.  He  was  a  nationally  known 
scholar-teacher-writer-administrator 
of  the  University  of  North  Carohna 
and  former  PC  professor  and  dean. 
A  Cross  Anchor,  S.  C,  native,  he 
had  served  on  the  UNC  faculty 
since  1949.  There  he  acquired 
distmction  as  a  scholar  of  the 
American  novel  and  Southern 
literature  (an  authority  on  Thomas 
Wolfe)  and  last  year  was  elected  to 
membership  in  the  prestigious 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  He  served  as  Kenan 
Professor  of  English  for  many  years 
in  addition  to  tenures  as  department 
chairman,  dean  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School,  university 
provost,  chief  academic  planning 
officer  and  vice-president  of  the 
National  Humanities  Center.  The 
first  ten  years  of  his  career,  1936- 
46,  were  spent  on  the  PC  faculty — 
including  the  last  year  as  academic 
dean.  Holman  held  master's  and 
PhD  degrees  from  UNC  and  was 
awarded  honorary  degrees  by  PC, 
Clemson  and  other  institutions. 
Surviving  are  wife  Verna  McLeod 
Holman  '39,  a  son  and  daughter. 

WILLIAM  SNEAD  (SHORTY) 
HORNE  '36  of  Clinton  died  on 
November  16,  1981,  after  an 
extended  illness.  He  was  68  and 
a  retired  assistant  postmaster.  A 
native  of  Spencer,  N.  C,  Home 
had  served  in  both  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  War,  was  retired 
from  the  Army  Reserves  and  a  past 
commander  of  the  local  American 
Legion  Post.  Most  of  his  career 
was  spent  in  Clinton  affiliated  with 
the  US  Post  Office  here.  Surviving 
are  his  wife,  son,  sister  and  two 
brothers,  including  J.  E.  Home  '39. 

WILLIAM  MAURICE  CLARK 
'38  of  Greenville,  S.  C,  died  on 


August  20,  1981,  as  the  culmination 
of  a  lengthy  illness.  He  was  65. 
Clark  had  retired  as  superintendent 
of  inspection  with  the  Milliken  Co. 
textile  organization.  He  was  a 
Navy  veteran  of  World  War  II  and 
an  active  member  of  his  Presbyterian 
Church.  Among  the  survivors  are 
his  wife,  three  sons,  two  sisters 
and  a  brother. 

PAUL  HUGHSTON  FROWEIN 
'38  of  Lancaster,  S.  C,  died  at  age 
67  on  September  8,  1981.  He  was  a 
retired  purchasing  agent  of  Springs 
Mills,  treasurer  of  the  Lancaster 
County  Council  on  Aging  and  a 
former  member  of  the  city  planning 
commission.  Born  in  Spartanburg 
County,  he  served  in  the  Army  in 
World  War  II.  His  wife  and  two 
daughters  survive. 

COL.  WILLIAM  WOODROW 
COLEMAN,  JR.  '41  of  Rock  Hill, 
S.  C,  was  62  when  he  died  on 
March  6,  1982.  He  had  retired 
back  to  his  hometown  after  an 
Air  Force  career  that  began  during 
World  War  II.  His  more  recent 
assignments  included  being  deputy 
chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  News 
Bureau  after  a  stint  as  deputy 
editor  of  Stars  and  Stripes,  the 
armed  forces  newspaper. 

GEORGE  ASHBY  McELVEEN, 
JR.  '45  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  died  at 
58  on  August  28,  1981.  He  was  a 
retired  employee  of  the  South 
Carolina  Highway  Department  and 
an  Army  veteran  of  World  War  II. 
A  native  of  Williamsburg  County, 
he  is  survived  by  one  son. 

JAMES  HERBERT  ROLLINS 

'47  of  Lake  City,  S.  C,  died  of  an 
apparent  heart  attack  while  playing 
tennis  on  January  2,  1982.  He  was 
59.  A  four-sport  letterman  at  PC, 
he  coached  for  many  years  at  high 
schools  in  Kingstree  and  Lake 
City.  For  the  past  17  years,  he  had 
been  principal  and  athletic  director 
at  Lake  City  High  while  also 
coaching  golf  and  tennis.  Surviving 
are  his  wife,  four  sons,  a  daughter 
and  two  brothers. 

THE  REV.  WILLIAM  LAMAR 
HICKS  '48  of  Zachary,  La.,  met 
death  in  an  automobile  accident 
on  October  21,  1981.  He  was  58 
and  served  as  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  there.  Earlier, 
he  had  spent  a  number  of  years  as 
pastor  of  the  Alexander  Memorial 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Decatur, 
Ga.  A  Covington,  Ga.,  native,  he 
received  his  divinity  degree  from 
Columbia  Seminary. 

DR.  ROBERT  TOY  CROW,  JR. 
'49  of  Laurens  died  on  January  31, 
1982.  He  was  60  and  had  practiced 
dentistry  in  Laurens  for  30  years. 
Born  in  Laurens  County,  he  served 
as  an  Air  Force  pilot  in  World  War 
II  and,  after  finishing  PC,  attended 
the  University  of  Louisville  dental 
school.  His  wife,  three  sons,  a 
sister  and  stepmother  survive. 

WILLIAM  THOMAS 


MAXWELL  '56  of  Augusta,  Ga., 
died  suddenly  of  a  heart  attack  on 
April  5,  1982.  He  was  48.  A  retired 
businessman  of  that  area,  he  had 
been  associated  earlier  with  the 
Maxwell  Brothers  Furniture 
Company  operation  in  Augusta. 
Among  the  survivors  are  his  mother 
and  father  and  two  brothers. 

DONALD  RAY  CHAPMAN  '59, 
retired  as  an  Army  lieutenant- 
colonel,  died  last  September  at 
age  46.  He  was  a  native  of 
Lincolnton,  N.  C,  who  entered 
upon  a  career  in  the  armed  forces 
immediately  upon  graduation  from 
PC.  Among  his  many  assignments 
were  several  overseas,  the  most 
recent  being  with  the  Army 
contingent  in  Turkey.  His  wife  and 
three  children  survive. 

CLARENCE  ELDRED 
STARNES  '59  of  Hixson,  Tenn., 
died  unexpectedly  on  March  II, 
1982,  at  age  44.  He  had  worked  for 
the  Social  Security  Administration 
for  20  years  while  living  in  the 
Chattanooga  area.  A  native  of 
Laurens,  he  was  active  in  his  United 
Methodist  Church.  Surviving  are 
his  wife,  two  daughters,  his 
mother  and  brother. 

LEON  CARROLL  SMITH,  JR. 
'62  of  York,  S.  C,  was  46  when  he 
died  on  January  22,  1982.  Born  in 
York,  he  continued  to  live  there 
while  he  worked  in  Charlotte— for 
many  years  as  a  consultant  engineer 
with  Technical  Associates.  Among 
the  survivors  are  his  wife  and  three 
children. 

TRUSTEE 
CHARLES  ARNOLD  GIBSON 

of  Greenville,  S.  C,  a  longtime 
textile  executive  and  member  of  the 
PC  board  of  trustees  since  1976, 
died  on  March  1 2,  1 982.  He  was  76. 
He  had  retired  in  1970  as  a  division 
vice-president  of  Burlington  Mills 
after  a  43-year  career  as  an 
executive,  first  with  the  Kendall 
Co.  and  then  with  Ely  &  Walker, 
which  later  was  acquired  by 
Burlington.  A  New  Englander 
and  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College, 
he  spent  most  of  his  career  in 
South  Carolina  and  contributed 
much  to  this  area  through  his 
support  of  religious,  civic,  educa- 
tional and  cultural  activities.  He 
was  an  elder  and  trustee  of  his 
Presbyterian  Church.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  a  daughter,  son 
and  stepson. 


Hoyt  Crenshaw  '41: 


He  edits  the  "bible  of  orthopaedics" 


A  Presbyterian  College  alumnus  holds  a  special  place  of  distinction  in 
the  field  of  orthopaedics  as  the  result  of  his  dual  abilities  as  surgeon 
and  editor. 

He  is  Dr.  Andrew  Hoyt  Crenshaw,  staff  member  with  the  famous 
Campbell  Clinic  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  editor  of  Campbell's  Operative 
Orthopaedics.  Over  the  past  20  years,  he  has  edited  the  last  three  editions 
of  that  two-volume  work  which  serves  as  the  standard  reference  for  the 
specialty  in  much  of  the  world.  Known  as  the  "bible  of  orthopaedics"  to 
practicing  orthopaedic  surgeons  and  residents  in  training,  it  has  been  published 
in  French,  Spanish  and  Italian — plus  an  Asian  edition  for  use  in  the  Far  East. 

Hoyt  Crenshaw  was  graduated  magna  cum  laude  from  Presbyterian 
College  in  1941.  After  his  Emory  University  medical  degree,  Army  service 
and  a  general  surgery  residency,  he  specialized  in  orthopaedic  surgery  under 
the  Campbell  Foundation  program  of  the  University  of  Tennessee.  The 
Foundation  is  the  educational  arm  of  the  Campbell  Clinic. 

Dr.  Crenshaw  joined  the  Clinic  staff  immediately  upon  graduation  in 
1951.  Eight  years  later,  he  was  one  of  four  surgeons  chosen  by  the  American 
Orthopaedic  Association  as  a  traveling  fellow  to  Great  Britain  for  six  weeks 
to  exchange  educational  ideas.  The  prestigious  American  Orthopaedic  Asso- 
ciation has  an  active  membership  limited  to  about  300. 

A  regular  contributor  to  professional  journals,  Crenshaw  was  chosen 
to  edit  the  fourth  edition  of  Campbell's  Operative  Orthopaedics  in  1963. 
Subsequently,  he  has  continued  in  the  job  for  the  fifth  edition  in  1971  and  the 
sixth  edition  of  two  years  ago. 

"The  editorship  of  this  book  is  my  chief  contribution  to  orthopaedic 
surgery,"  he  said.  It  is  considered  a  major  one  by  everyone  in  the  field. 

In  addition,  he  has  served  as  associate  editor  of  four  journals:  American 
Orthopaedic  Association  News,  Journal  of  Bone  and  Joint  Surgery,  American 
Academy  of  Orthopaedic  Surgeons  Bulletin  and  Journal  of  Continuing  Edu- 
cation in  Orthopaedics. 

This  PC  alumnus  also  teaches  as  a  clinical  professor  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  College  of  Medicine  and  finds  time  to  serve  as  secretary  of  the 
Campbell  Foundation  and  as  an  examiner  on  the  American  Board  of  Ortho- 
paedic Surgery.  In  past  years,  he  has  been  on  the  executive  committee  of  both 
the  American  Orthopaedic  Association  and  the  American  Academy  of 
Orthopaedic  Surgeons  and  served  as  a  task  force  chairman  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

Hoyt  Crenshaw  and  his  wife,  the  former  Hazel  Ruth  Younghanse,  have 
two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Both  young  men  are  presently  senior  medical 
students  at  the  University  of  Tennessee — and  one  of  these  sons  following  in 
the  father's  footsteps  is  Andrew  H.  Crenshaw,  Jr.,  PC  graduate  in  the  Class 
of  1972. 
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This  collage  of  main  PC  buildings  included  in 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  was 
sketched  by  William  P.  Jacobs  III  '40  of  Clinton, 
great-grandson  of  the  college  founder.  The  struc- 
tures are,  starting  with  domed  Neville  Hall  and 
reading  clockwise:  Jacobs  Hall,  President's 
Home,  Laurens  Hall,  Bell  Tower,  Spencer  Hall 
and  Doyle  Building. 
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